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Single 10-inch Disc-Records, 75 cents each. 
These Records will fit any Disc Machine. 


“ Winning A World,” by Eugene V. Debs.* 
* Let the Nation Own the Trusts," by Gaylord Wilshire." 


Double 10-inch Disc-Records, $1.50 each. 

“Ts Competition the Life of Trade?” by Jos. Wanhope 
“ Мо Confiscation,” by Walter Thomas Mills. 
“ Let the Nation Own the Trusts,” by Gaylord Wilshire. 

These records have the speech on both sides, and contain what 
twa single 10-inch dises would. They were actually spoken by 
Wanhope, Mills, and Wilshire. 

Cylinder Records, Each Speech in Three Parts, 

$1.00 per Speech. 
These records will fit any cylinder machine. 

“ Winning a World," by Eugene V. Debs.” 
“Ts Competition the Life of Trade?” by Jos. Wanhope.* 
“Let the Nation Own the Trusts,” by Gaylord Wilshire.* 

* These pup ds were written by Debs, Wanhope, and Wil- 
shire, but were spoken by Len 
Spencer, the man who makes 
so many records for the Colum- 
bia and the Edison Phonograph 


Companys. 
Send for New Catalogue of Musical Records 
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l. DECEPTION ON A DISC - THE DEBS PHONOGRAPH RECORD 
By Frederic Cornell 


2. CHECKLIST OF TAPE RECORDINGS IN THE TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
LIBRARY 


5. LIBRARY ACCESSIONS 


COVER: The picture and advertising copy 
promoting the sales of recorded Socialist speeches 
on cylinders and discs is reproduced (in part) from 
Wilshire's Magazine, Sept., 1907). At the bottom of 
the half page advertisement is а coupon for order- 
ing the records from the Phono. Dept., Wilshire 
Book Company, 200 William Street, New York. 


In the original advertisement (December 
1905) announcing the sale of the Debs record no 
mention is made of the "voice" that made the record- 
ing. Not until June 1906, p. 19, was it disclosed 
in fine print that "These speeches were written by 
Debs and Wilshire respectively, but were spoken by 
Мг. Len Spencer, а man specially trained for phono- 
graph reproductions and by far the best record 
maker in the world." The technical reasons for 
using Spencer are understandable but regretably 
it leaves us without the actual voice of Debs for 
that period. 


В. В. 


le DECEPTION ON A DISC - THE DEBS PHONOGRAPH RECORD 
By Frederic Cornell 


Art forgeries probably have existed ever since cavemen 
scratched pictures into the walls of their caves, and literary 
forgeries undoubtedly date back to the invention of writing. 
The invention of the phonograph has made the record forgery 
possible. There is money to be made in art and literary 
forgery, why not in records? А recording which claims to be 
the voice of & prominent person must therefore have its 
authenticity established. 


Recently, Louis Lazarus, who has done considerable re- 
search in socialist history, prepared a bibliography of the 
works of Eugene V. Debs for the December 1960 Library Bulletin 
issued by the Tamiment Institute Library. Among the items he 
ineluded was a phonograph record, "WINNING A WORLD, the Voice 
of Eugene V. Debs, BS 071554, an address by Debs recorded dur- 
ing his campaign for President of the United States on the 
Socialist Party Ticket, 1904," It is а 78 r.p.m. record, two 
sides, and vas sold by the Socialist Party-Social Democratic 
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Federation for $10.00. The record starts with an introduction 
in which the claim is made that it was taken from а wax cylinder 
recording originally made in 1904. Travers Clement, formerly 
national secretary of the Socialist Party, wrote to Lazarus 

on March 8, 1961, and said that the original speech vas found 
on an old cylinder which he obtained around 1940. RCA pressed 
the record for him and copies were sold during Norman Thomas' 
presidential campaign in 1940. Theodore Debs, upon hearing it, 
denounced it as a fake, 


Lazarus and the author are too young to have heard Debs 
speak, and so we played the record to a number of people who 
remembered Debs. One man who had heard Debs speak twice said 
that it might be Debs' voice, but all the others insisted that 
the voice was that of someone else. It belonged to a polished 
speaker, which Debs certainly was, but the accent and tone 
were those of another persone Since Lazarus is quite familiar 
with the writings of Debs, he located an article in Wilshire's 
Magazine of November 1905, page 3, which was substantially the 
same as the speech reproduced on the record. He also located 
a reprint of this article in the New Leader of November 2, 1955, 
page 8, which was an edited and abridged version of the 
Wilshire's Magazine article. He was not able to locate & 
Speech or article which antedated Wilshire's nor could he 
determine if Debs actually ever delivered this as a speech, 


According to correspondence between the author and RCA- 
Victor, the recording was made in 1941, not in 1940, and the 
original was still in RCA's vaults as of 1955. 


The person most closely associated with Debs in his work 
vas his brother Theodore. The latter's daughter, Marguerite 
Debs Cooper, certainly should be able to settle the question 
of authenticity. In а letter to the author dated July 20, 1961, 
she wrote: 


In regard to the phonograph recording pur-: 
porting to be а recording of uncle's voice, 

I clearly recall father telling us about 

the record, upon his return home, and saying 
he felt sure it was not Uncle Gene's voice. 
Considering the number of years father and 
uncle were associated in their work, I cannot 
help but feel that had the voice been that of 
Unele Gene, father would have recognized it. 


On October 2, 1961, Mrs. Cooper visited the Tamiment In- 
stitute Library and listened to the record. She was quite 
emphatic in her judgement that the voice was not that of her 
famous uncle, 


Gaylord Vilshire, the publisher of Wilshire's Magazine, 
made his fortune in land and stock speculation. Не filled 
the advertising columns of his magazine with get-rich-quick 
schemes, cancer cures,and other medical frauds. The "Winning 
a World" article appeared in the November 1905 issue, page 3. 
In the next issue, December 1905, page 2, the following 
announcement was printed: 


Debs Now On The Phonograph Records. 

Debs! speech, "Winning a World," is now ready 
on the cylinder records, and I have just put my 
Speech "Let the Nation own the Trusts," on cylinder 
records, These records vill be ready in about thirty 
days, and will cost $1.00 for each set, ... The 
following disks (sic) are ready: "Winning а World," 
by Eugene V. Debs, "No Confiscation," by Walter 
Thomas Mills, "Is Competition the Life of Trade?" by 
Joseph Wanhope, "Let the Nation Own the Trusts by 
Gaylord Wilshire, 
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Note that Wilshire did not claim that "Winning a World" was the 
voice of Debs. He merely said: "Debs nov on phonograph records," 


Ти the next issue of Wilshire's Magazine, January 1906, 
раде 16, the various records were advertised again and this 
was added; 


These records were made especially for Wilshire's 
Magazine by the Columbia Phonograph Company, by 
speakers especially trained for phonograph work. 


Once again Wilshire did not claim that he was selling the voice 
of Debs. After all, Debs could have been "especially trained 
for phonograph work." 


One might expect that a record of a speech by a person as 
prominent as Debs would be advertised each month, but there was 
no further reference to it, or to any other records, until the 
issue of June 1906 when a full-page advertisement for the above- 
mentioned records appeared on page 19. In very fine print one 
finds this note: 


These speeches vere written by Debs and 
Wilshire respectively but were spoken by 
Мг. Len Spencer, a man specially trained 
for phonograph reproductions and by far 

the best record maker in the world.  Mag- 
nificent for propaganda. ... single 10- 
inch dise records, 75 cents each. Cylinder 
records, $1.00 per speech. 


One can only speculate on why Wilshire used Spencer in- 
stead of asking Debs to record his own voice. It seems hard 
to believe that so much "special training" was required that 
Debs could not have made the record himself, or that he was 
too busy to go to the recording studio and read his article. 
Perhaps Wilshire would have had to pay royalties to Debs had 
the latter recorded the speech, whereas by using Spencer he 
had only to pay Debs for the article and Spencer for the read- 
ing. One can imagine what must have happened between the 
original announcement of "Debs now on the phonograph records" 
in December 1905 and the explanation in July 1906. Many of 
the people who had purchased a record of what they thought was 
Debs' voice must have recognized the deception. There is no 
account of what Debs’ reaction was. Once again time passed 
before there was any further advertisement of the records. 

One year later, in the issue of July 1907, page 5, "Winning 

a World" was advertised, this time with the proper credit to 
the speaker. The issue of August 1907, page 5, invited readers 
to "Write for our catalogue" and the September 1907 issue, 

page 16, advertised the speeches again, with the proper credit. 


Wilshire's Magazine does not tell how many copies of these 
records were sold, so there is no way of telling how widely they 
were distributed. There is no reference to them in the New York 
Socialist press of that era until the 1913 mayoralty campaign 
when the New York Call of October 30, 1915, page 1:5, under 
the heading ""CANNED' SOCIALIST TALK OUTDRAUS SPELLBINDERS ," 
reported that on the previous evening in the Bronx, a shop- 
keeper named Greenberg broke up a streetecorner meeting of one 
of the other political parties. 


As the old party spouters vere busily engaged in 
telling crowds what good men their respective candi- 
dates were, Greenberg thought that it might be a good 
idea to tell the crowds something about Socialism. 
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He immediately put in his door a good-sized 
phonograph, to which he attached a large horn which 
extended well into the street, and put a record of 
a speech by Eugene V. Debs in the machine. 

Uhen the machine announced the speech by Debs, 
the greater portion of the audience that listened to 
the old party speakers ran toward the store to listen 
to the Socialist speech. 

The phonograph also played "The Marseillaise" 
and delivered addresses by Gaylord Wilshire and 
other prominent Socialists. 

This work, which is under the direction of 
S. Liberty, will be continued until election day. 


Apparently, this method of campaigning proved so success- 
ful that it was employed again. The New York Call of November 
1, 1915, page 4:5 carried this item: 


PHONOGRAPH DOING ITS SHARE 

Bronx Shopkeeper Uses Machine to Advantage of 
Socialist Campaign. 

Campaigning for Socialism via the phonograph 
has made such a hit in the busy and densely populated 
section of the Bronx at Wendover (*) Avenue that 
Г. Greenberg, the proprietor of the phonograph shop 
at 3891 Third Avenue, just north of Wendover, intends 
to keep this method up until election day. 

Speeches by Debs and Wilshire, even if only роз- 
sible in "canned form," are preferred by his street 
audiences to the loud mouthings of bromides and 
vilifications by the capitalist politicians, and the 
machine wins out when put into use, the crowds leaving 
the buncombe gatherings to hear the message of the 
Socialists. They find that even the phonograph talks 
more sense, 

With a varied program, vocal and instrumental, 
not forgetting "The Marseillaise," Greenberg holds 
his audiences as long as he cares to and is doing 
his share in arousing interest in the Socialist 
propaganda. 


Apparently, Greenberg had a complete set of Wilshire's re- 
cords. One can only wonder whether or not he knew that the 
voice was that of Spencer, but the crowd certainly must have 
thought it was hearing the voice of Debs. 


The author attempted to determine if there were any other 
recordings of Debs' voice. He therefore wrote to the Library 
of Congress which maintains a large record collection in the 
Music Division of its Reference Department. Donald L. Leavitt, 
the Reference Librarian for Sound Recordings, in a letter to 
the Tamiment Institute Library, dated October 4, 1961, disclosed 
thats 


A careful examination of the collections in the 
Library of Congress has revealed only one recording 
purporting to be the voice of Eugene V. Debs. Un- 
fortunately, there seems to be а strong likelihood 
that it comes from the same original as the RCA record- 
ing described in your letter of August 21. Like your 
recording, it is excerpted from the speech, "Winning 
a World." 


"Wendover Avenue is now called Claremont Parkway. 
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This excerpt consists of the opening lines of the Wilshire's 
Magazine article and the "Voice of Debs" phonograph record, 
He continued: 


This recording is a recent long-playing record 
entitled "If I'm elected" issued by Heritage: 
Productions Corporation, 17 East 48th Street, 

New York 17, New York. No documentation 
accompanying the record attempts to authen- 
ticate the Debs voice, but the running narra- 
tion implies & connection with the 1908 election. 


Of course, the Heritage narration was in error since the ori- 
ginal recording was issued in 1905, Heritage Productions 
Corporation is no longer in business at the above address and : 
the author has not been able to locate its successor. However, 
this record is listed in at least two record catalogs. They 
are The Long Player, November 1954, vol. 3, no. 11, published 
by Long Player Publications, Box 546, New York 19, N.Y., and 
Schwann Long Playing Record Catalog, October 1958, vol. 10, 

no, 10, published by W. Schwann, Inc., 137 Newbury Street, 
Boston 16, Mass. The former, on page 182, lists "If I'm 
Elected, Voices of Presidents and Opponents (1892 - 1952) 

12" Heritage 1201," and the latter, on page 157 lists "If I'm 
Elected ... Heritage 1201." Unfortunately, the record is now 
out of print. It is not listed in Schwann Long Playing Record 
Catalog for December 1960, vol. 12, no. 12, 


However, The New York Public Library has a copy of "If 
I'm Elected, a Nostalgic Panorama of Our Times. The Actual 
Voices of Our Presidents and Their Opponents From 1892 to the 
Present," Heritage Productions Согр., 17 East 48th Street, 
New York 17, N.Y., LPA - 1201. The narration is by John 
Carradine. The jacket refers to the "1908 election, featuring 
the voices of Villiam Jennings Bryan, Eugene V. Debs, and 
William Howard Taft." Carradine related that "The Socialists 
had their own Spartan candidate, Eugene V. Debs running for 
the second time. His forceful speech on Winning a World is 
still remembered." Actually, Debs had run in 1900 and 1904 and 
this vas really his third campaign for president. There is 
no evidence that he ever delivered the "Winning a World" speech 
in 1908 or in any other campaign, The record then continues 
with the opening lines of the "Voice of Debs" record. 


The Socialist movement is as wide as the world 
and its mission is to win the world - the whole world - 
from animalism, and consecrate it to humanity. 

What a tremendous task! 

And what a royal privilege to share in it! 

To win a world is worthy of а race of gods. 

And in the winning, men develop god-like at- 
tributes, since all men are potential gods. 


The voice in this Heritage excerpt is the same as that in the 
longer record known as RCA BS 071554. 


There is no reason to doubt that Travers Clement was act- 
ing in good faith when in 1941, he made a pressing of the 
"Voice of Debs," and sold it as genuine. Nor is there any 
reason to question the good faith of Heritage Productions, 

It seems likely that anyone wanting to reproduce а speech by 
Debs would ask the Socialist Party for a record and beginning 
in 1941 the Party was selling "Winning a World" as а genuine 
speech. Like so many others, both Clement and Heritage Pro- 
ductions vere victims of Wilshire's fradulent schemes, But 
the fact remains, that the record purporting to be Debs' 
voice is spurious. The basic text was written by Debs, but 
the voice is that of Len Spencer, according to Wilshire, the 
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man who sold the original. There is no reason vhatsoever to 
think that it really is the "Voice of Debs." A genuine re- 
cording of Debs! voice is yet to be found, 


Frederic Cornell was born in Springfield, 
Mass, in 1915 but has lived in New York since 1924. 
He studied chemical engineering at New York Univer- 
sity and the University of Michigan where he re- 
ceived his B.S. and M.S. degrees in 1935 and 1936, 
respectively. He served in World War II and in 
Korea and is now a high school chemistry teacher, 


It was vhile he was working on his still- 
unfinished history of the Rand School of Social 
Science that he met Louis Lazarus who was preparing 
а bibliography of Eugene V. Debs for the Tamiment 
Institute Library Bulletin, December 1960. Не be- 
came interested in the "Voice of Debs" phonograph 
гесога and this article represents what he con- 
siders an interesting story - how an admittedly 
spurious phonograph record has come to be accepted 
as genuine, 


В.В. 


CHECKLIST OF TAPE RECORDINGS IN THE TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
LIBRARY 


Bohn, Frank. 
Interview with Frank Bohn, by Robert Doherty. Blue 
Ridge Summit, Pa., 1958, 


Chaplin, Ralph. 
Ralph Chaplin memorial meeting. Speakers: Sam Weiner, 
chairman, John Nicholas Beffel, Richard Brazier, Roger 
Baldwin, Herbert Mahler, Norman Thomas, New York, 1961. 


Commin, Pierre. 
Interview with М. Р1егге Commin, General Secretary of 
the French Socialist Party, by Leon Dennis. Trans- 
lated by Villiam Zoler. New York, 1957. 


Debs, Eugene Victor. 
The voice of Eugene V. Debs. "Winning а World." An 
address by Debs recorded during his campaign for 
President of the United States on the Socialist Party 
ticket, 1904. В5071554-В5071555, Tape recording of 
the phonograph record. New York, 1961. 


Drozni, Jasna, 
Songs from the ILGWU production "Pins and Needles," 
New York, 1959. 


Gaitskell, Hugh Todd Naylor. 
Address: American Socialist Unity Convention. New 
York, 1957. 


Josephson, Ben, Jr, 
Educating scientists.  Tamiment, Pa., 1958, 


London, Ephraim, | 
"Operation Abolition," а discussion of the film and 
its contention that the anti-HUAC student demonstra- 
tions were communist-inspired. Supporting the film's 
view is Fulton Lewis, Jr. (who also helped to make 
the film); opposing the film is Ephraim London, lawyer 
and member of the New York Civil Liberties Union, 

Tape transcribed from radio station WBNAI-on May 25, 
1961, Radio program vas made early in 1961 in 
Berkeley, California. New York, 1961. 


Meyer London Junior High School (Public School №. 2, 
Manhatten). 
Dedication ceremonies. Dr. Jacob Greenberg, Chairman, 
Speakers: David Dubinsky, Mayor Robert Wagner, Isador 
Nagler, Charles Silver. New York, 1959. 


Panken, Jacob. 
Talk to etudents at Meyer London High Schools New 


Socialist Party-Social Democratic Federation. 
Unity Convention. New York, 1957. 


Starr, William. 
Interview with William Starr, Texas Socialist, by 
Robert Doherty. New York, 1959. 


The Tamiment Institute, New York. 
Eighth annual book awards; The New Class, by Milovan 
Djilas. Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, Frederick Prager, 
Professor Hugh Seton-Vatson. New York, 1958. 


The Tamiment Institute, New York. 
Is co-existence possible? Senator Richard L. 
Neuberger, Chairman. Panel: Dr. Gerhard Niemeyer, 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., Harry Schwartz, Bertram D. 
Wolfe, Norman Thomas. New York, 1955. 


The Tamiment Institute, New York, 
Seventh annual book award; The Affluent Society, by 
Kenneth Galbraith. Dr. George N. Shuster, Chairman, 
Senator Paul Douglas, Kenneth Galbraith. New York, 
1957. 


Tamiment Institute Library, New York 
Industrial Workers of the World forum, Robert Doherty, 
interviewer, Participants: Howard Gitelman, Helen 
Phillips, Rebecca Dempsey, Richard Brazier, Herbert 
Mahler, James J. Phillips, Peter Stone. New York, 1959. 


Tamiment Institute Library, New York. 
Methods of research in labor history. Moderator, Lee 
Ash. Participants, Richard В. Morris, Lewis Lorwin, 
Borish Sishkin, Robert Wo Hill, Edward Di Roma, Leone 
Eckert, Norman Jacobs, Louise Heinze, Dorothy Kuhn Oko, 
Francis Gates. New York, 1958, 


Walling, Anna (Strunsky) 
Interview with Mrs. William English Walling by Melvin 
Dubofsky and Melvin Drimmer. New York, 1960. 


Wishengrad, Morton. 
In praise of difference; a documentary commemorating the 
65th birthday of Norman Thomas, Program, narrated by 
Ezra Stone, includes Roger Baldvin, Quincy Howe, Frederick 
March, Н.У. Kaltenborn, John Hayés Holmes. New York, 1950. 


Wolfe, Bertram D, 
Has the Soviet Union changed? Tamiment, Ра,, 1960. 
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Colored Citizens of Ohio. State convention. 
Convened at Columbus, Jan. 10-15, 1849. 
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Joynes, J.L. The Socialist catechism. London. 
14 De 


Marx, Karl. Free trade: a speech delivered be- 
fore the Democratic Club, Brussels, Belgium, 
Jan, 9, 1848, With extract from Le Misere de 
la philosophie. Translated into English by 
Florence Kelley Wischnewetzky. With preface 
by Frederick Engels. Boston. 48 p. 

Marx, Karl and Engels, Frederick. Manifesto of 
the Communist Party. Authorized English trans- 
lation. Edited and annotated by Frederick 
Engels. New Yorke 28 p. 


Marx, Karl. Capital: a critical analysis of 
capitalist production. Translated from the 
third German edition by Samuel Moore and Edward 
Aveling. New York. 816 p. 


Tucker, Benjamin В. State socialism and anarchism, 
how they agree, and wherein they differ. New 
York. 33 De 


Hardie, J. Keir and others. Labour politics; а 
symposium. London. 15 p. (Tracts for the 
Times, noe 2 


Roller, Arnold. The social general strike. 
Translated from the German by Fe Ke Chicago, 
32 pe 


Tichenor, H,M. Тһе Rip-saw Mother Goose. St. 
Louis. A p (Rip-saw Series, no. 14) 


Merritt, Walter Gordon. History of the League 
for Industrial Rights. New York. 132 p. 


Ayars, Wm. Stewart.  Broadman Library of World 
War І and World War ТТ. New York. 34 p. 


Bestor, Arthur Eugene. Records of the New Harmony 
Community; a descriptive catalogue of the manus- 
cript volumes preserved in the Working Men's 
Institute, New Harmony, Indiana, and elsewhere, 
and reproduced photographically for the Illinois 
Historical Survey. Second edition (Revised 
Urbana, Ill, 17 ре 
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Nolan, William A. Communism versus the Negro. 

Chicago. 276 p. 


Pease, Marguerite Jenison. Checklist of news- 
papers in the Illinois Historical Survey. 
Urbana, 111. 66 p. 

Processed. 


Pease, Marguerite Jenison. Guide to manuscript 
materials of American origin in the Illinois 
Historical Survey. (Revised edition) Urbana, 
Ill. 115 р, 
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1957 Junior Service League, Inc. of Independence, Mo, 
The Harry S. Truman Library in historic Inde- 
pendence. Independence, Мо. 62 p. 

Copy bearing autographs of Mr.&Mrs. Truman. 
Wittke, Carl. ‘The German-language press in 
America. Lexington, Kentucky. 311 р. 


1958 Kelso, Louis О. and Adler, Mortimer J. The 
capitalist manifestos' №У. 265 p, 


1959 Dolci, Danilo, Report from Palermo. Introduction 
by Aldous Huxley. Translated from the Italian 
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to the principal sources for American civiliza- 
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Cornell University. New York State School of 
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Eckert, Leone Ч. What is past is prologue; labor 
records. Ithaca, N.Y. 4 leaves. 

Kwiat, Joseph J. and Turpie, Магу С. Studies in 
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Minneapolis. 253 р. 

The Nick Di Gaetano Labor Newspaper Collection 
presented to Wayne State University by Nick 
Di Gaetano and Local 7, UAW-CIO, September 1960, 
Detroit. 14 p. 

Processed, 

Stieber, Jack and others. Democracy and public 
review: an analysis of the UAW Public Review 
Board. Santa Barbara. 64 р. 


1961 Baum, Bernard. A garment worker remembers. (In 
Jewish Frontier, August 1961. p. 16-21) 

Cornell University. New York State School of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations. Library. A pre- 
liminary list of American labor biographies. 
Ithaca, М.Ү. 72 pe 

Processed. 

Curtis, Edith Roelker. A season in Utopia, the 
story of Brook Farm. New York. 346 р. 

Dawson, George De, comp. A bibliography of 
doctoral studies on the relationship between 
labor and education in the U.S. New York. 4 p. 

Processede 

Gosden, P.H.J.H. The friendly societies in 
England, 1815-1875. New York. 262 p. 

Hamer, Philip Me, ede A guide to the archives 
and manuscripts in the United States. Compiled 
for the National Historical Publications Com- 
mission. New Haven. 775 р. 

Hart, Wilson В. Collective bargaining in the 
Federal Civil Service. New York. 302 p. 

International Labour Office. The trade union situa- 
tion in the United Kingdom. Geneva. 123 p. 

Mason, Philip P. The Wayne State University-Di 
Gaetano Labor Collection. (In Michigan in Books, 
Winter 1961. р. 179-180) 

Newell, Barbara Warne. Chicago and the labor move- 
ment: metropolitan unionism in the 1930's, 
Urbana, Illinois. 288 р. 

Sherman, C. Bezalel. Abe Cahan. (In Jewish Frontier, 
August 1961. р. 14-16) 

Sliehter, Sumner Н. Potentials of American economy, 
Cambridge, Mass. 467 p. 


EUGENE V. DEBS 


A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
by Dr. Bernard J. Brommel, 
Northeastern Illinois University, Chicago, Illinois 


During his lifetime, Debs delivered over six thousand speeches 
and wrote approximately three thousand items for publication 


in newspapers, journals and books. No one ever kept a record | 
of these assignments which Debs gladly performed for the 


sake of the working man. He once commented that he served 
as the "tongue of the working class" and would continue 
to speak out until the workers gained fundamental rights. 


Debs' ideas regarding prison reform appeared in various 


short references in his speeches and writings. After his prison 
sentence following the Pullman Strike in 1894, he understood 
many of the problems faced by prisoners and thereafter 
followed closely issues related to prison reform. 

Items in this bibliography which focus upon Debs’ ideas 
about prisons or reflect on his experiences as a prisoner 
have been marked in the outer margin with an asterisk. 
Remember this is a selected bibliography which includes a 
wide cross section of works by Debs and works about Debs. 
Copies of all of these works can be found in Debs MS al 
tbe Indiana State University Library, Terre Haute, Indiana. 
The special collection is housed in the new library, a block 
away from the restored Eugene V. Debs' Home which welcomes 
visitors. 
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EUGENE VICTOR DEBS 


Introduction by Patrick E. Gorman 
Debs Bibliography by Bernard J. Вготте! 


From 1894 when he was jailed for backing up the Pullman 
strikers to 1920 when he ran as Socialist for President from 


Atlanta Penitentiary, Gene Debs found ''every prison a breeding 
place for evil” and wrote this eloquent protest on prison condi- 
tions. Patrick Gorman surveysthe scarcely changed situation today, 
the recent uprisings — and asks — why must prisoners riot to 
present their grievances? E 
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“I AM FOR MEN" ~ Henry George. 


WALTER HURT 


“There are persons so radiant, so genial, 
so kind, so pleasure-bearing, that you in- 
stinctively feel in their presence that they 
do you good, whose coming into a room is 
like the bringing of a lamp there." - Fenry 
Ward Beecher. 


RILEY HAS WRITTEN 


an introduction for James Newton Matthews' new book of poems. 
You may be very sure James Whitcomb Riley would not have done 


this were it not 
А GREAT BOOK. 


This collection contains all the best of Dr. Matthews' later poems, 
many of which have not before been in print. The volume is edited 
by Walter Hurt, and is entitled 


“THE LUTE OF LIFE." 


To those who are not fully acquainted with Matthews’ writings 
there can be no better introduction than the following extracts from 
opinions of some of his eminent literary friends, both living and dead, 
whose names are among the most famous in American letters. Such 
distinguished persons do not bestow their compliments carelessly. 


He sings the joys of love and the charm of nzture with a sweet felicity.—Jo/in 
G. Whittier. 
The surging beauty of his poems haunt me like a remembered cadence of the sea. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


He is Master of the Muse. Хо stronger or finer work has been done hy any 
American poet.—Gen. Lew Wallace. 

Few poets are so honored, but, indeed, few deserve it as he docs. There are poets 
and poets—he is of the elect.—Maurice Thompson. 


The more highly the people esteem Matthews, the more they honor themselves. 
The more he is read, the more shall I respect the reading public.—''Bil/" Nye. 


His productions are not only true to nature, but true alike to the highest poetic 
art? I regard him as one of our greatest pocts.— Ex-Gov. Will Cumback, of Indiana. 

The Muse of Matthews is heard in the heart. The after-tones are long and sweet. 
The notes of this prairie harp tremble across the sunlit champaign, gather the fragrance 
of wild roses, and mingle with the myth of the grass.—John Clark Ridpath. 


Matthews is the mouth-piece of the gods. * * * His voice is cadenced to a 
universal purity of spirit, tenderness, sweetness, and all else that must have marked 
“The Singer of Old, who in his time had done delicious things."—James Whitcomb 
Riley. 

His poems go trippingly in diaphanous wear, fitting the fair form, spun of brook- 
mist for warp and spider-gossamer for weft, with white arms bare and palms uplifted 
in the sun with perfect abandon. * * = lis wage shall he the love of the common 
people, and higher fame than this there is none.— Bishop Robert McIntyre. 


Matthews' songs arrest the attention like the singing of a child by the wayside; 
they sing themselves, and in the idlest or busiest moment make us pause to listen. Ile 
loves men and things; life to him is not a problem to be puzzled over, but a pilgrimage 
to be enjoyed, a task to be wrought, and he enters into all its ties and partings, its 
friendships, fears, its loves and hopes.—Robert J. Burdctte. 


1115 genius is as great as his soul was gentle. Jlis life was a consecration, 


and he died a martyr to humanity. Т would like to see his hook in the hands 
of every comrade.— Eugene V. Debs. 


'fhis volume is now in preparation for the press. It is the only 
complete collection of Dr. Matthews' work that will be published. 
The edition will be limited, and we wish to know how many to print, 
so to be sure of getting a copy order NOW. Do not send any money 
with your order, but pay for the book when it is ready for delivery. 
It will be a large book, beautifully bound, and especially adapted for 
gift purposes. Price, $1.50, prepaid. 


HORTON & CO, 


414 Home Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


EUGENE V. DEBS: 


AN INTRODUCTION 


BY 


WALTER HURT 


| “The full-rigged man who stands four-sauare to every blast that blows, 
For him the hour is ripe, indeed, in earth’s dark battle-throes. 

The puny ships are well enough for pastime and for play, 

But, eh, how splendid when the great full-rigger cuts the spray! 


* т + + + * 
"The full-rigged man, whose stately life of use and strength and will 
Goes down as ships do on the sea beyond the last low hill— 


Hail and revere and welcome him, and four-squared with him toil 
To lift Society above all graft and greed and spoil!” 


PROGRESS PUBLISHING CO. 
WILLIAMSBURG, OHIO. 
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HAIL ТО THE REVOLUTION! 


T the dawn of every day my hearty hail goes 
out to all the workers of the world. They are 
9) my comrades, and I covet по higher honor 
than to share their lot and no greater wealth than to 
have their respect and love. 


And I include them all, on equal terms, regardless 
of race or creed or sex; and my loving greeting goes 
out to them all as it follows the sunrise around the 
world. 


For centuries and centuries these workers, these 
doers and makers of all things, these living and 
breathing foundation-stones of the social fabric, have 
been loaded with fetters and bowed to the earth; but 
at last—at last!—touched by the magic of their com- 
mon misery and inspired by the genius of solidarity, 
their latent power is beginning to pulse in their veins, 
they are learning to stand erect, and as they lift their 
eyes they behold that a new sun has risen in their 
somber skies. 


In their long travail their unpolluted hearts kept 
time, and now they beat in unison as the one great 
heart of the human race. With the love-light in their 
eyes and their hands outstretched they greet each 
other as *Comrade," while in their united heart-throbs 
may be heard the drum-beats of the Proletarian 
Revolution. 


Jiu 


АП hail the sons and daughters of this glorified 
international host, with whom I proudly march to 
Victory or Death! 


SoH ee fA; 


DEBS OF THE HOSPITABLE HEART. 


EUGENE V. DEBS. 


THEM FLOWERS 


(To My Good Friend, Eugene V. Debs) 


Take a feller 'ats sick and laid up on the shelf, 
All shaky, and ga'nted, and pore— 

Jes' all so knocked out he can't handle hisself 
With a stiff upper-lip any more; 

Shet him up all alone in the gloom of a room 
As dark as the tomb, and as grim, 

And then take and send him some roses in bloom, 
And you kin have fun out o! him! 


You've ketched him, 'fore now—when his liver was sound 
And his appetite notched like a saw— 
A-mockin’ you, mebbe, fer romancin’ round 
With a big posey-bunch in yer paw; 
But you ketch him, say, when his health is away, 
And he's flat on his back in distress, 
And then you kin trot out your little bokay 
And not be insulted, I guess! 


You see, it's like this, what his weaknesses is,— 
Them flowers makes him think of the days 

Of his innocent youth, and that mother о’ his, 
And the roses that she us't to raise:— 

So here, all alone with the roses you send— 
Bein' sick and all trimbly and faint,— 

My eyes is—my eyes is—my eyes is—old friend— 
Is a-leakin'-I'm blamed ef they ain't! 


—JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 
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te 
THE DEMOCRACY OF DEBS. 


A Man is passing. Nay, no demi-god, 

But a plain man, close to the common sod 

Whence springs the grass of our humanity. Strong 

Is he, but human, therefore sometimes wrong. 
—Edmund Vance Cooke. 


N writing of Debs, it is difficult for his friends to exercise 

a reasonable restraint; in writing of him, it is impossible for 

his opponents to do him justice. His personality, made up of 

magnitudes, is such as invariably to invite the superlatives of 
speech. 

Debs has been the subject of extravagant expression, ranging 
from the extremes of abuse and praise. Either side has exhausted 
the resources of eulogy and of execration. Seldom has his char- 
acter been sketched with any approach to a proper perspective. 

The present writer will attempt the difficult by endeavoring to 
avoid that prodigal praise which is symptomatic of what Lord 
Macaulay (whose methods proved for him an efficacious bio- 
graphical prophylactic) sneeringly diagnosed as “the disease of 
admiration.” 

Debs is not a demi-god. 

Thank heaven for that! 

He is a man, with all a strong man’s weaknesses. 

Thank heaven for that! 

He is blessed with enough of human frailties to make him 
humanly loveable. 

Otherwise he would not be the Debs of Destiny. 

Because of these excellent weaknesses he can understand and 
sympathize with the weaknesses of the rest of us. 

Upon these fortunate weaknesses does his usefulness depend. 

Even Jesus, we are told, in order to help humanity had to take 
on human attributes. And to be human is to be weak as well as 
strong. Sympathy is something a matter of experience as well as 
of temperament. 

So it is that Debs is informed with the vicarious spirit. 
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It is the habit of humankind before asking of a man “What has 
he done?" to inquire what he is. : . 
The world is not yet willing that a man should describe himself 
in deeds. Origin still is accounted of more importance than Destiny. 
Debs is not an artistocrat. Me is too fine-fibered for that. He 
is a thorough-bred proletaire. There is no aristocracy of actiotr. 
Aristocracy is synonymous with that idleness which spells degener- 
ation. Debs is an exponent of the democracy of deeds. 
The lineage of Labor is the most ancient of all ancestries. 


“Long before Adam or Eden, 
Long before Eve or the snake, 
In the far land of Nod 
They had carricd the hod, 
And the world was alive and awake.” 


It is ever the toilers—those who do the world’s work, whether 
with hand or head—that are the “salt of the earth,” the cream of 
creation. For— 


“This is the Gospel of Labor—ring it, ye hells of the kirk— 
The Lord of Love came down from above to live with the men who work.” 


And so Debs is a prince of the proletarian blood. 

He has lived the life. When he goes among the workers he 
does not become one of them—he 15 опе of them, and always has 
been. Even as Christ broke bread with sinners, so does Debs share 
the sweat-savored fare of the toilers in fullest fellowship. Не feels 
all the yearning of the poet voiced in the following verse: 


"I have eaten your bread and salt, 
I have drunk your water and wine: 
The deaths ye died I have watched beside, 
And the lives that ye led were mine." 


Debs knows men because he understands human nature. Which 
is to say he is sympathetic. For to comprehend human nature one 
must sympathize with it. None may know the motives of the human 
heart unless he knows its necessities. And it is not enough that 
we should witness the life of others—we must live it. 

Debs doesn’t observe from a distance. He communes at close 
quarters. He is not a spectator on the heights. He dwells with his 
brothers in the depths. He is not an onlooker but a participator. 

The spirit of Debs is the essence of democracy. And the soul of 
democracy is good-fellowship. 

Debs is such a democratic good fellow that he would reach 
across the Judgment Bar and shake hands with the Lord. 


See 
Excessive eulogy is not more kind tham unmerited detraction. 


Both caricature and neither convinces. The justice of truth only 
is acceptable. 
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Having at the outset, to prove my impartiality as a Debs delin- 
eator, admitted that he has his faults, weaknesses and afflictions, it 
now is well to resolve this general statement to an analysis of parts. 

Opposing partisans have described Debs respectively as a dem- 
agogue and a demi-god. 

He is neither. 

Debs is a man with strong weaknesses and admirable faults. 

His many excellent errors have endeared him to the hearts of 
the multitude. 

We who love him rejoice that he is not possessed of any intol- 
erable perfections. 

In his weaknesses his great strength doth lie. 

His very virtues are his shortcomings. 

He has the happifying affliction of affectional myopy, which in- 
capacitates him for misanthropy. Under this handicap he has failed 
utterly to inspire in his fellowmen amy sentiments other than respect, 
confidence and LOVE. 

Debs' strongest weakness is his excess of fidelity. Не is over- 
plussed with personal loyalty. Не refuses to see any fault in a 
friend. To be his friend is to be of the elect; he exalts his friends, 
raises them to soul-royalty—places them, in fact, upon a plane with 
himself. | 

Virtue has a fixed standard of values. It is by a man's faults 
we must judge him if we would arrive at a correct estimate of his 
worth. 

Anybody can appreciate our virtues. It is only the superior 
soul that can esteem our faults. r 

I have worked with Debs and lived with him his daily life—have 
eaten with him, slept with him, traveled with him—and am qualified 
to give intimate and accurate testimony to the character and worth 
of the man. 

And I must say I never have met a man with finer faults. Like 
everything about him, they are large and loveable. 


sse 


The most distinctive thing about Debs is his smile. It is spon- 
taneous, sincere—and indescribable. It is animate sunlight, flash- 
ing the signal of his irradiant soul. I would not demean this smile 
by any trite comparison, but I never think upon it that I do not think 
also of these lines: 


“The thing that goes the furthest toward making life worth while, 
That costs the least and does the most, is just a pleasant smile. 
The smile that bubbles from a heart that loves its fellowmen 
Will drive away the cloud of gloom and coax the sun again. 

It’s full of worth and goodness, too, with manly kindness blent— 
It's worth a million dollars, and doesn’t cost a cent." 
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Debs verily smiles his way into the hearts of his fellowmen. 
That smile is fashioned in the factory of his soul—and it's co- 
operative. 
“So cheerily he walks the common way, 
So bravely faces fortune's meanest wile, 
That all who greet him know a gladder day, 
Warmed by the human kindness of his smile. 


II. 
THE BUGBEAR OF HERO-WORSHIP. 


Show me the man you honor. I know by this symptom, better than 
any other, what kind of a man you yourself are. For you show me there 
what your ideal of marhood is, what kind of a man you long inexpressibly 
to be.—Carlyle. 


T is the fashion to decry hero-worship in the Socialist move- 
ment. Which is, perhaps, that strangest of all things—a right- 
eous fashion. But this, like other fashions less worthy, may 
easily become extreme. And it chances that these protests come 

mostly from men who are not in the slightest danger of ever being 
made the objects of such idolatry. 

One unfortunate effect of this practice is to depreciate the 
popular estimate of the value of personality. The value to the 
Socialist movement of Debs' personality is inestimable. It is our 
chiefest propaganda asset. Не is as full of magnetism as a Leyden 
jar. Не is a loadstone of popularity that attracts to Socialism thou- 
sands whom its philosophy at first would repel. 

Wherefore is it a grave tactical mistake, in ап exaggerated zeal 
against individual eminence, to belittle the importance of this man's 
personality. Whoever meets Debs straightway becomes a Debs en- 
thusiast. And from a Debs enthusiast to an enthusiastic Socialist 
is a trifling transition. 

These persons say to themselves that there must be something 
in any movement that can command such devotion from such a man. 
Then they look to see what that something is, and are lost—or 
saved, as you will. 

The important first thing in any propaganda is to attract. Debs' 
personality is the element of attraction. To popular sentiment and 
public interest it is as the magnet to metal. For continued attrac- 
tion respect is essential, and Debs commands respect. Affection is 
necessary to that permanent attractiom which means coalescence, 
and Debs inspires affection. 

Any personality is important only to the extent that it represents 
a principle. Debs is so representative of the principle of social jus- 
tice that he ceases to be simply a person and becomes a personifica- 
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tion. Не is an incarnate Idea. Мап is the expression of his en- 
vironment. Debs dwells perpetually in the atmosphere of the So- 
cialist ideal. He is the one Man Emancipate. In him we see ex- 
emplified the effect of Socialism on human character—he typifies 
the Coming Race. 

It is only the marrow nature, envenomed with envy, that is ready 
to cry "Hero-worship !" whenever an appreciative person accords its 
just meed to human merit. It is not necessary to be a hero-wor- 
shiper in order adequately to appreciate the military and adminis- 
trative genius of the first Napoleon. The compelling Corsican, how- 
beit, attached men to himself more by his achievements ап by his 
personality. But Debs has genius of character as well as genius 
of mind. 

Every generous soul is perforce a hero-worshiper, in the accepted 
sense of the term. 

True hero-worship conists of a recognition and an appreciation 
of the superlative degree of whatever is wise or worthy—those 
superior qualities of mind and heart that make the world broader 
and better. It is the devotion we pay the divinity that dwells in 
man when made manifest by noble accomplishment. 

Who be that righteously may cavil thereat? 

I have observed that mostly men are either hero-worshipers or 
autolatrists. 

Whoever worships himself thereby forfeits the homage of others. 

I thank heaven I am a hero-worshiper, in that I yield the tribute 
of my admiration to whatever is admirable in marr. 

It is taken as a truth that “no man is a hero to his valet." This 
means that familiarity, intimacy, brings disillusionment to all ideal- 
ization of human character. "Worship your heroes from afar," 
admonishes Mme. Necker; “contact withers them.” The most 
tremendous tribute to the personality of Debs is the fact that the 
more his admirers see of him—the closer they get to him—the better 
they come to know him—the greater grows their hero-worship. 

All this, however, is extraneous. 

We exalt Debs to the heights of hero-homage because he ex- 
presses our conception of human excellence, bcause he is a reflection 
of the divinity of our desires. 

But Debs is also intrinsically a hero. 

None can be a hero or a martyr by design, any more than one 
can design one's own birth. And it is not necessary to die in order 
to be either. To insist otherwise were tantamount to declaring that 
death makes the poet. The fact is that heroism and martyrdom con- 
sist in the process of living, and death ends them just as it extin- 
guishes genius. It is only that mostly the attributes of heroism, 
martyrdom or genius are not recognized until Death has stamped 
them with the Royal Seal. As I once wrote— Ф 
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“For only through the gates of Death 
Can Genius come into its own. 


That which the imperceptive world pronounces heroism or mar- 
tyrdom does mot therefore consist in the act of dving, which itself 
is a termination of such, but in the memory of those splendid deeds 
that preceded death, just as the genius of the dead poet survives 1n 
the work he wrought in life. в. 

It is а melancholy fact that the recognition of merit, intellectual 
or elsekind, is mostly retrospective. 

As between such posthumous reward and contemporarreous hero- 
worship, the latter is largely preferable. | М 

Humanity's heart has paid to the living Debs the tribute of its 
most exalted eulogy. 


HI. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF FEELING. ' 


Every action is measured by the depth of sentiment from which it 
proceeds.— Emerson. 


F every great movement it is said that this man or that is its 
“brains” or its “soul.” Of none has it been said that he is 
the heart of any movement. Debs is the heart of the Social 
Revolution. He lacks neither mentality mor spirituality, but— 

he is the heart. There are many big brains and great souls in the 
movement—but Debs is its heart. It is a matter of proportion. 
Not that Debs’ heart is disproportionate. It is simply that it is ade- 
quate. Which is almost to say that it 15 nearly infinite. 

Debs is the heart. He thinks emotionally and feels intellectually. 

Others reason. Debs loves. But there is reason in his love. 
You can win a man’s heart quicker than you can convince his mind. 
Once you have his heart you hold the key that will open the doors 
of his intelligence. 

Affection is more potent than argument. "Too often argument 
begets antagonism. But naught can prevail against the logic of 
love. 

Debs is loving the world into liberty. 

This man is a master because he has learned the primary lesson 
of progress—the triumphant truth that love is the cement of cos- 
mic cohesion. He knows it is love that in the end must save society 
—that must save you and me—even as it “saves the world and keeps 
it, like a star, swinging in the orbit of God’s remembrance.” 

He is always sure of an audience and an understanding, for his 
personality appeals to the affections as irresistibly as his words ap- 
peal to the intelligence. He speaks simultanteously to the heart and 
to the mind, and his message needs no interpretation. 
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Debs represents the sentiment of Socialism. Some there be 
who insist that there is no sentiment in Socialism, that it is wholly 
philosophical; not knowing that sentiment is the truest philosophy. 

Debs is a sentimental philosopher. 

What is philosophy? And what is life? Love is the core of it, 
and philosophy the rind. Ah, ye deluded philosophers who deem 
yourselves profound! know that philosophy, as has been said of 
beauty, "is but skin deep." In the infinite depths is love only. And 
love needs no complement of philosophy. That which we call phil- 
osophy is only an antidote; it is the thing that neutralizes hate and 
makes existence at all erdurable. : 

Feeling is the dynamic agent in every department of human en- 
deavor. Divorced from this, its active principle, philosophy would 
be static. Emotion is the motive element of the rational faculties. 
It is, consequently, the propelling energy of all economic progress. 

Regarding the relation of the emotions to philosophy, that emi- 
nent sociologist, Prof. Lester F. Ward, of Brown university, in 
his "Psychic Factors of Civilization,” says: 


Feeling is the basis of a philosophy of action, and whether viewed from 
the standpoint of achievement and progress or from the standpoint of ethics 
and happiness, it constitutes the only real foundation for a science of mind. 
Subjective psychology puts a heart and soul into philosophy, gives it life 
and meaning, makes it practical and utilitarian, furnishing a key alike to 
past history and future progress. 

Thus viewed it can be seen what an important fact feeling is in the 
world and how worthy it is of all attention and honor. That maudlin 
sentimentality that would banish it from philosophy as unworthy a place by 
the side of its great-grandchild, the intellect, must be overcome if psychology 
is to become a science, and the equal dignity and nobility of the emotions 
* * * must be recognized and their true position in the scheme of philosophy 
assigned them. 


And our own Prof. George D. Herron rebukes the chill disci- 
plinary doctrines of the social materialists when he says: “The 
Social Revolution will never come as a bald economic proposition. 
It must show forth its reason for being in the finest feelings of the 
soul of man.” And again, in pointing out that the formative stage 
of Socialism is past: “The Socialist body had to be made before the 
breath of life could be breathed into it. But now the Social Revo- 
lution waits to have a living soul." 


н о the need of the vitalizing influence of the voltaic 
ebs. 
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TV. 
THE GAUGE OF GREATNESS. 


Wherever the bright sun of heaven shall shine, 

His honour and the greatness of his name 

Shall be, and make NEW NATIONS. 
—Shakespeare. 


HERE are no great men. That is, no man is so very great. 

In the social aggregate the individual is inconsequential. 

This is because he necessarily is incidental to the general 

purpose. He is a means to an end, and his personal wel- 

fare is important only as an addition to the common benefit. His 

mind is merely a small quantity of fertilizer to fructify the social 

soil, and analogically without more intrinsic merit than has a decom- 

posed carcass for enriching the farmer’s field. Our accepted meas- 

urement is a matter of altitude. The men we account great are 
merely eminent. 

So, there being no such thing as human greatness per se, I 
should not say that Debs is a great man. But he has a great pur- 
pose, which justifies his eminence. Says Rochefoucauld, "Great 
souls are not those which have less passion and more virtue than 
common souls, but only those which have greater designs.” 

Most eminent men have died of a broken heart. This is because 
they were self-seekers. They mourned unfulfilled ambitions, not 
great duties unperformed. They suffered from personal disappoint- 
ment instead of from vicarious sorrow. 

Debs will not die a disappointed man. Не never has known 
a disappointment in his life, because he never has neglected a duty. 
Disappointment is the introspection of selfishness. Nepenthe 1s 
Debs’ reward for self-forgetfulness. He seeks not anything. Cap- 
italism has nothing that to him is desirable, and from Socialism he 
wishes nought except what is spontaneously proffered. 

So Debs can never know disappointment. He can feel no pang 
of blasted ambition. This is because in place of ambition he has 
aspiration. He aspires to help make this world a better place in 
which to live. He realizes that his own labors, prodigious though 
they be, are but a contribution to the general effort. He is content 
with doing his best, knowing that others will complete whatever 
work he may leave unfinished. 


Nor can he be disappointed in his fellowmen. Without ques- 


tion, he is the best beloved man in the world to-day. But should - 


others cease to love him, he still would love them. And therein 
would be his happiness. He joys more in giving than in gaining. 
He is more of a transmitter than a receiver. His is 
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ЧА love that asks no answer, that can live 

Moved by one burning, deathless force to give 

Love, strength and courage—courage, strength and love— 
The heroes of all time are built thereof.” 


eet 


No man is an epochal figure except he be the foremost factor 
in the tremendous process of some great social change. Napoleon 
was epochal; Lincoln was epochal; Debs is epochal. 

Comparisons here are in order. 

Napoleon and Debs. 

The dynamic capacity of these two is about equal. The differ- 
ence is of direction. Napoleon demolished; Debs constructs. Na- 
poleon conquered ; Debs liberates. Napoleon humbled the haughty ; 
Debs exalts the lowly. Napoleon aspired to be feared; Debs de- 
sires to be loved. Napoleon wished to have men serve him; Debs 
wishes to serve his fellowmen. Napoleon craved personal power; 
Debs yearns for greater power to do good. 

Lincoln and Debs. 

Like Lincoln, Debs is elemental. He resembles Lincoln in more 
than this. He is indigenous to his time; he lives in response to the 
demands of his day, even as did Lincoln. But Debs is more than 
this. He is the concrete expression of the humanism of his era, 
which Lincoln was not. Men are measured by their missions— 
they are great or not according to the dimensions of their respec- 
tive destinies, So Debs will loom larger im history than does Lin- 
coln, in the same degree that the proportions of a limited chattel- 
slavery are exceeded by those of a universal wage-slavery. And 
by this standard must we estimate his present importance. 

We find differences, too. The parallel is far from perfect. Lin- 
coln lacked the cosmic perspective of Debs. In his great heart he 
doubted the expediency of the Emancipation Proclamation, and 
signed it only under irresistible political pressure. Debs never 
doubts; and “expediency” has been expurgated from his lexicon. 

As I have said, greatness does not inhere in the individual. Men 
are merely agents, instruments. The Man of Destiny, therefore, 
appears great because of and in proportion to the greatness of the 
purpose to which he was born. 

Lincoln was great; Debs is greater. 

Lincoln proclaimed that the black man should be free. Debs 
proclaims that all men shall be free. 
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V. 
A PRIEST OF PROGRESS. 


For he, as Captain of the Common Good, 
Has earned the right to ре misunderstood. 
—Патинта Vance Cooke. 


O the capitalist mind, Debs is the social puzzle. Himself 
the essence of simplicity and with a method undeviatingly 
direct, he still is a mystery to the master class. 

This misunderstanding is consequent upon the point of 
survey. Plutocracy views Debs in distorted perspective. The angle 
of his attitude is so acutely divergent from their own understanding 
that the money-lords are quite unable to find the correct mental ap- 
proach. 

His incredible truth confounds them. 

Personally consistent, Debs presents the strange illusion of en- 
vironmental contradiction. Compassed by social complexities, beset 
by all the intricacies of an intriguing system, he is in striking con- 
trast to his surroundings. ; 

And Debs puzzles them. He is wont to vanish for a season 
from public view. His voice is silent and the work of his hand is 
unseen. Then it is that the Rulers rejoice. How are they to know 
that when in retirement his brain is busiest—that he is patiently 
planning and is preparing always for the day to come? Debs is a 
“dead one,” they say—he has had his day; and the thought brings 
them satisfaction and a sense of security. Then suddenly an emer- 
gency arises, and lo! Debs appears and is dominant. And so they 
are puzzled, and marvel much. 

Debs is not disturbed by being misunderstood, content that he 
understands himself. Не complains not at misrepresentation, satis- 
fied with knowing himself true to his own purpose. 

Possibly he knows also his Emerson, and has read therein, “To 
be great is to be misunderstood.” 

It may be, too, he is mindful of the word, “Woe unto you when 
all men shall speak well of you!” 

Debs knows his destiny. 

He stands on the heights, serene as Buddha, and thence his soul 
salutes all mankind. 

Strong and sufficient, he knows his powers; yet withal is he the 
most modest of men. Egotism enters not into the contexture of 
his character. He is self-confident without being self-conscious. 
No man who did not believe in himself could do the things Debs 
has done. "Self-trust," says Emerson, “is the essence of heroism.” 


Debs believes in himself because he believes in mankind, of which 
he is a part. 
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But the proletariat know Debs. "They do not analyze him, they 
could not define him. They know him intuitively, as a child knows 
its mother or a species know their kind. 

Debs might journey to the ends of the earth nor carry creden- 
tials. He is one individual who needs no introduction. Were he 
in the heart of Africa where his name may never have been uttered, 
the tribesmen would instantly recognize him for what he is. His 
countenance is a countersign. Не proves himself by that subtle 
freemasonry that is more than mysticism, whose true grip is always 
in his hand and whose symbol is stamped upon his brow—-the fel- 
lowship of humanity. 

He writes his own passport to the hearts of his fellowmen. 


LEE 


Debs is more than a тап. Не is a Voice and a Spirit—the 
Voice of the Unsatisfied and the Spirit of Unrest. He is a Voice 
proclaiming the Message of the Masses. Не is an articulate senti- 
ment, a personified principle—an Idea Incarnate. Не expresses 
what others feel. He speaks for those who have not yet learned 
the language of revolt. 

He preaches the doctrine of a divine discontent. 


“The toad beneath the harrow knows, 
Exactly where each tooth-point goes; 
The butterfly upon the road 

Preaches contentment to that toad.” 


Debs is doubly effective because of his experience. 

Sir Philip Sidney voiced an eternal verity when he said, “None 
can speak of a wound with skill if he hath not a wound felt." 

Sympathy constitutes the closest of kinship—a tie infinitely 
stronger than the bond of blood. And Ritchie was right when he 
wrote: “Sympathy is a fellow-feeling with any in trouble; it can 
be fully developed only when like experience exists.” 

Debs is passionately impatient. How can one of such exquisite 
sensibilities remain patient whil such mighty woes oppress the 
race? Others petition, but Debs demands. 

He is all-inclusive. Huis creed is lettered in spiritual Esperanto, 
he knows the Goddess of Liberty for neuter gender, and he would 
have Justice unbandaged but color-blind. х 

То his mind the Declaration of Independence was а sordid docu- 
ment of selfish interest until the Emancipation Proclamation was 
written. And he reads both manifestoes merely as minor install- 
ments of that mighty serial of human history which shall find its 
conclusion in the splendid climax of Universal Freedom. 

So he stands a Marconi tower by the shores of life to waft a 
message of hope over every sea that reflects a sail to every land 
where floats a flag. 
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УТ. 
THE RELIGION OF DEBS. 


So many gods, so many creeds, 
So many paths that wind and wind, 
When just the art of being kind 
Is all this sad world needs. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


JCH speculation has been indulged regarding Debs’ relig- 
ious belief. He never has mentioned the matter to me, but 
I can tell you about it. My knowledge results from obser- 
vation. No, Debs never has spoken of it to me. He acts 
his religion instead of discussing it. His is a gospel of performance. 
He is a priest of humanity, whose only sermons are object-lessons. 
His is a religion of deeds and not of creeds. It is this doctrine of 
deeds that constitutes the text of all his tenets. To be good—to 
do good—this is his canon of conduct. In the Book of his belief 
God is spelled with double “о.” He realizes that as inevitably as 
every effect has its cause so must every action be followed by its 
reaction. So to be good is to do good, and to do good is to be good. 

Goodness is not a negative quality. There is no value in passive 
virtue, if such it can be said there is. Virtue consists of beneficent 
action. It is only the man who does good that “makes good.” 

The religion of Debs might well be described im his own words 
(though he applied them not to himself) as “the religion of Jesus 
Christ, the homeless wanderer who sympathized and associated 
with the poor and lowly, and whose ministrations were among the 
despised sinners and outcasts.” 

Jesus gave his life, we are taught, to save the world. Debs 
is giving his life for the same salvation. And he knows that the 
longer he lives the more of it can he give. He feels he can serve 
his fellows better by living Шал-Бу dying. Не would redeem the 


race by work rather than by martyrdom. Yet is he ever ready to 


yield up his life if his death can help humanity. 


“And always so are the mighty changes; 
The Word must be sown in the heart like seed— 
Men’s hands must tend it, their lives defend it, 
Till it burst into flower as a deathless Deed." 


Debs does not believe that to love God one must hate one’s fel- 


lowman. He sees the god in man, and worships at the shrine of 
a universal humanhood. 

The more religion a man has, the less his theology. Debs is 
deeply, reverently religious. His only theological theory is his con- 
ception of an eternal hell as the immortality of capitalism. 
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Instead of spending all his time trying to get to heaven, Debs is 
busy striving to bring something of heaven down to earth. 

He is an “opportunist” with “immediate demands" to the extent 
that he doesn't believe in living on skim-milk in this world for prom- 
ise of cream in the next. 

Debs isn't afraid of God. Не doesn't believe He is cruel. Не 
doesn't believe He is a God of wrath. He doesn't believe the Crea- 
tor would make a mess of things and then be so unreasonable as 
to get angry with us' about it. 

He credits the Lord at least with knowing how to be a good 
fellow. 

He believes in being on good terms with God. 

Debs’ single dogma—the only one he allows himself—is that 
he best serves God who serves his fellowman. 

If it is true that religion is best "expressed in terms of human 
helpfulness," then Debs doubtless is the most religious marr the 
world has known since Jesus. 

Any reference to Debs' religious beliefs always recalls to me 
those lines by my old friend James Newton Matthews, premier of 
American poets, the news of whose recent death has stabbed my 
heart: 

The man who loves his fellowman, 
And winds a willing arm about 
His brother, when the storms are out, 
And lends him all the help he can— 


No matter what may be his creed, 
A kind God knights him for the deed. 


As the Recording Angel bends above the Book of Life to enter 
therein “the names whom love of God has blessed," Debs were well 
content to say with Abou Ben Adhem: ; 


“I pray thee then 
Write me as one that loves his fellowmen." 


And if the list showed not that “his mame led all the rest,” at 
least it would be bracketed with that of Leigh Hunt's fine old hu- 
manitarian. 

Debs wants no good for himself that his comrades can not share. 
Not for a moment do I doubt that he would refuse a passport to 
heaven so long as a single soul was writhing in hell. 

But then Debs doesn't believe in the orthodox hell. Не re- 
spects God too much for that. No, Debs never told me this. Then 
how do I know it? Well, you see, I know Debs. 

Debs does not believe man is a fallen creature, in meed of a spe- 
cial redemption. Не believes that if it is made possible for him to 
do so man will redeem himself—will work out his own salvation ; 
and he strives to see that this possibility shall be vouchsafed him. 
He believes that, so far from being a fallen creature, man perpetually 
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ascends. Не believes every human being is better than his envi- 
ronment. Were this not so the hell of capitalism would be popu- | 
lated with devils. | 

Debs believes in beginnings. Не sees that industrial salvation 
must precede spiritual salvation. Не knows it is hard to climb 
the heights with an empty stomach. He knows that the feet of 
a starving mortal are fain to falter in the straight and narrow way. 
And he is impressed with the impropriety of any man reaching 
heaven hungry. 

So it will be seen that Debs is utterly an unregenerate—all the 
religion he knows is that embodied in the Golden Rule. 


VIE 
DEBS-AS A DOCTOR. 


When the stomach doth strive with wit, the match is not equal.—Hooker. 

9 EDICAL statisticians assure us that а majority of the peo- 
$} ple of these United States have stomach trouble. 

_ The nation, too, is distressed with financial dyspepsia, 

induced no doubt by “undigested securities." 

Which ailments, while symptomatically different, have a related 
etiology. 

The derangement of the individual stomachs is purely an eco- 
nomic effect, resulting from disproportionate distribution. Many 
stomachs are outrageously over-worked, while тапу more are listed 
with the unemployed. 

Debs is a stomach specialist. 

He is doing all that is possible with economic therapeutics to 
relieve the condition. But all presently available remedies are mere- 
ly palliative, and a complete cure can not be effected until the elec- 
toral Board of Health endorses the use of the specific of Socialism 
which carries its own dietary. | 


$$$ 


Economics concerns us more immediately than does biology. 


EAR : : 
Nutrition is a more important function than procreation; for it is - 


better that a man be not born than that he be born to starve. More- 
over, poor fceding results in poor breeding. | 

It is said "Man is what he eats." This being зо, then he who 
eats too little is not much of а man. The scanter his rations, the 
closer his approach to the social cypher. 

There also is the sin of over-eating. The wage-svstem, how- 
ever, has largely corrected this iniquity among the workers 

Debs has thought that the saying of Fanny Fern's that “the wa 
to a man’s heart is through his stomach" perhaps is not so ignoti 
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after all. He doesn’t deem it important what road you take to a 
man’s heart, so you reach it. His way to reach a man’s mind is 
through his heart. What matter if he find the stomach first? Cer- 
tain it is that you can not win a man’s affectionate esteem by starv- 
ing him. Debs often has filled an empty stomach and left an over- 
flowing heart. 

With all his wonderful ability, and varied as are his talents, 
in some ways Debs is strangely incompetent. He never has mas- 
tered the art of being happy while misery is the heritage of mil- 
lions of his fellows. A bountiful meal discomforts him when he 
knows that the fangs of famine are gnawing at the vitals of others. 

When Debs meets a hungry mar һе does not ask why that man 
is hungry. It does not matter to him why the man is hungry. The 
important thing is that he shall be fed. 

Anyway, he is sure it is not the man’s fault that he is hungry. 
It is inconceivable that any man would wish to be hungry. 

And if it were the man's fault, he still would be hungry. That 
is, until he had met Debs. 

Debs has studied deeply the life of Jesus, and to him the over- 
shadowing fact of the Nazarene’s career is that “he fed the multi- 
tude.” Which stamped him a rational economist and a practical 
philanthropist. 

Debs has great faith in the sandwich as a means of salvation. 
He knows how hard it is for a hungry man to shout hallelujahs 
with any great enthusiasm. 

Debs is sib in spirit to that fine old Roman, Quintilian, who 
said, “Give bread to a stranger in the name of the universal brother- 
hood that binds together all mer under the common father of na- 
ture.” And he feels a fervent fraternism for Confucius for 
having affirmed that “brotherhood is the root of true benevolence.” 

$$$ 

The stomach is sovereign. 

It is master of the mind. 

Buffon tells us that "the stomach is the seat of thought." 

It is the stomach and not the brain that directs the destinies 
of mations. Certainly it is not brains that at present is directing our 
national destinies. 

In the physiology of economics the stomach is the first of all 
factors. 

In the domain of esthetics, too, the stomach is supreme. It is 
the thought of Persius that "the stomach is the master of all art, 
the bounteous giver of all genius." Low living is not conducive to 
high thinking. Poverty is sordid, hunger is debasimg. Ideals are 
consumed by an unsatisfied digestion. 

see 


Debs has great respect for the stomach, knowing it for the or- 
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by his poignant experience, even as motherhood exults in the blessed 
pain of parturition that makes the offspring doubly dear. Nature 
is wise with a wisdom exceeding the meagre intelligence of man- 
kind. The personal precludes the universal. To compensate for 
the children of his own which she has denied him, Nature has 
made Debs ‘foster-father to all the children of men. And it is this 
far-reaching fatherhood that has lifted him to Mount Transfigura- 
tion. 

But it is the world's Magdalenes and Jean Valjeans that he 
holds closest to his heart. He loves them more because others 
love them less. Не gives them more of the wealth of his great 
soul because their need is greater. His comradeship enfolds them 
like a compassing arm. 

He fails to forget that Christ came into the world to save sin- 
ners, not to condemn them. 

. And Debs yearns more over the one lost lamb than for "the 
ninety-and-nine which went not astray.” 

Debs knows that human service is in proportion to human 
suffering. 

It is this service and this suffering that have made him the 
proletarian hero of both hemispheres. 

_ One can imagine Debs regretting his blameless life lest it shut 
him out from full fellowship with earth’s greatest sinner. 

_ This love of Debs for his fellows is not abstraction. It is a 
thing concrete and personal. This perhaps is not for the best, but 
it remains a fact. He turns from his momentous work for a 
world-movement, to give of his precious time to a casual beggar. 

, His heart is a garden wherein all comradely blessings peren- 
nially bloom. j 


IX. 
DEBS THE DREAMER. 


Goodness does not more certainl k i 
y make men ha 
makes them good.—Landor. ору ааг парри 


EBS is a true reformer. He does not seek to reform the 
individual but the environment. Men, being the product of 
conditions under which they live, do not need reforming. 
Most men are better than their environment, anyway. 


Make them more superior without modifying their suroundings, 


and they could not continue to exist. So Debs would not destro 

them. Instead of reforming the man, he would relieve him He 
knows that men can improve only under improved conditions 
Instead of blaming men for not being better, he marvels that they 
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are not worse than they are—that they are not as bad as their en- 
vironment. 

He does not seek to make men over. Не would give them а 
chance to grow right. He realizes that all evil resides in environ- 
ment. Men, like plants, are what conditions make them. Life is 
a series of adaptations. Human character and conduct are the 
consequence of ceaseless effort of adjustment to controlling cir- 
cumstances. 

Debs does not believe that “тап is prone to evil as the sparks 
to fly upward." Не believes that the inclination of human nature 
is always toward good—that, all things being equal, men invariably 
will do right from preference. More, he.is convinced that most 
men even will make a considerable effort to do right. But the 
tendency of human nature, as all else of nature, is to follow the 
line of least resistance. So it is that too often it is too difficult to 
do right, and wrong action therefore results. Debs would for this 
reason place man in a favorable environment, one compatible only 
with good. 

Man does the best he can, and much better than might be ex- 
pected of him. 

Heaven and hell merely represent extremes of environment. 

Debs doesn't try to make men good; he tries to give them a 
chance to “make good.” 

sss 


Were Debs a medical practitioner and was called to attend 
a typhoid case, he would not blame the patient for his condition 
but would purge the contaminated water supply. In the same 
manner, as a social physician he seeks out the sources of industrial 


infection. 
[13 


Debs is admirably equipped for social agitation. He received 
his education in the school of a rugged experience. When he 
had learned to “cypher” to the economic “Rule of Three,” he be- 
gan to ask bothersome questions. And he still disturbs the mas- 
ters with these perplexing queries. He wants to know why, if 
the workers have been given a "square deal," the shirkers hold all 
the high cards. Quite а problem, isn't it? 

As early as he conveniently could Debs organized himself into 
a Board of Economic Equalization, which since has been in con- 
tinuous session. 

LEG. 


Debs is personified Democracy—that is, he lives it. His own 
life is his best lesson, With all his magnificent mentality, there is 
just one familiar thing he never has been able to understand—a 
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theory. Life to him is an aggregation of facts, which facts he lab- 
ors unceasingly to adjust in rational relation to the human family; 

No, Debs is not a theorist—he is a veritist. 

But, they say, Debs is a dreamer—a visionary. Не is. Не 
dreams the divinest of dreams. Не dreams of "the golden dawn- 
ing of a grander day." His vision forecasts a reign of justice 
and the race redeemed. Speed the day when his dreams shall be 
gloriously realized, his splendid vision verified ! 

In life's early afternoon he dreams always of the dawn. Hope 
has built its nest in his heart, and he keeps his eyes forever on the 
East. He turns from the twilight of thought through which hu- 
manity is groping and turns his face toward the morning of the 
mind. 

Yes, Debs is a dreamer. Dut he is a practical dreamer. He 
is a dreamer who does things. He dreams of a reconstructed 
social fabric—civilization's fair "castle-in-the-air." Then with the 
purpose of the true builder he proceeds to give it a foundation— 
works with a wonderful energy to make his dream come true. 

When the Ideal Society shall have been ushered in, we will 
know it for the realized dream of Debs. 


x 
DEBS AND THE DOLLAR. 


Above all is he admired who is not influenced by money.—Cicero. 

I advise you to watch this man closely, for he presently will demonstrate 
to you that money dominates everybody except the man who does not want 
money.—Rudyard Kipling. 


EBS is finely endowed with financial insensibility. 

„Не is the only man I ever knew who was entirely de- 
void of the sense of property-posesssion and material 
values. The love of money which has a place in the hearts 

of others was in his heart made into love for men. Riches would 
irk him. Even a little money makes him miserable, and he re- 
lieves himself of the distressing incubus quickly and joyously. 
His simple method is to transfer it to the needy. 

Those hands of his are too busy doing great things to have 
time to grab at dirty dollars. 

Debs is the prince of spendthrifts. Не flings his money to 
the winds of every human want; and no prodigal of proverb could 
do more or wiser. With the infinite-souled Ingersoll, whose 
friend he was, he might exclaim, “I would rather be a beggar and 
spend my last dollar like a king than be a king and spend my 
money like a beggar.” 

His generosity delights in shocking the shriveled soul of 
Thrift, which finds greater pleasure in hoarding wealth than in 
relieving want. Reveling as he does in the true riches of life, 
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treasuring only the things of verified value, finding worthy ex- 
change only in the currency of the soul—love’s own legal-tender— 
he resolutely refuses to be cumbered with the worthless dross of 
earth’s material wealth. 

The sterling metal of his make-up has no affinity for gold. 

He is an anomaly in an age that makes money its standard 
of measurement. 

Said that sound old philosopher, Seneca: “From the time that 
money began to be regarded with honor, the real value of things 
was forgotten,” 

To Debs the dollar-sign is not a symbol of value. He asks 
himself the scriptural question, “What shall it profit a man if 
he shall gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” For that 
is the invariable ratio of exchange. 

When Debs stoops it is not to pick up a dollar but to lift up 
a brother. 

Wherefore can he always stand erect again. 


ese 


* "Iis a hard task not to surrender morality for riches," says 
Martial. 

Lucre has no lure for Debs. And he who can not be con- 
quered by gold is unconquerable. 

In a society that is dominated by the dollar, the man who has 
no desire for money is a man to be feared by upholders of the 
Existing Order. The entire armory of Plutus contains not one 
weapon that can prevail against him. Shod with righteousness, 
he is more invulnerable than Achilles, for no arrow of avarice can 
pierce any part of the armor of his integrity more than those that 
are broken upon his breast. 
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Debs is in misery so long as he has money, knowing countless 
others are miserable for want of it. 

I have known.many humanitarians, reformers, Socialists, and 
some of them grow rich—a phenomenon I have failed utterly to 
understand. 

To me it is incomprehensible that any man can find his hap- 
piness in wealth while so many are wretched in poverty. — 

It is a strange thing that any man should give himself seriously 
to the accumulation of money, that he should make a profession 
of the piling up of useless gold, in face of the elementary economic 
fact that every dollar of his financial surplus represents a corre- 
sponding deficit for some one of his unfortunate fellows. | 

I can only conclude that the desire for money is a disease, 
engendered by morbid economic conditions. 
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It is to the glory of Debs that, making much money, he has 
kept none of it. 


‚о “For ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, though he was 
DUAE, for your sakes he became poor, that ye through his poverty might 
Assiduously cultivated by that class of rich with a passion 
for the popular, Debs remains comrade to the Son of the Сагреп- 
ter of Galilee who had “not where to lay his head." 

With a capable man, as a rule, the largeness of his heart is in 
exact ratio to the smallness of his pocket-book. Ап examination 
of Debs' personal exchequer any pay-day just after he has met 
a needy brother would give one a nearly correct notion of his 
cardiac development. 

Debs shares Andrew Carnegie's belief that it is a crime for a 
man to die rich. But he found it out earlier than did Andy, and 
has been more precautious than the canny Scotsman against pass- 
ing from sublunary scenes with such a sin upon his soul. 

Debs made another and more important discovery that seems 
to have failed the discernment of the great ironmaster, which 
is that it also is a sin to live rich. 

Moreover, he perceives that the primary sin is in getting rich. 

It can not be righteous to acquire what it is wrongful to hold. 

And there is no apparent merit in a man's dispensing at the 
eleventh hour that which he can not take with him when the 
clock strikes. 

No robber may hope by such tardy restitution to win either 
the forgiveness of his victims or judicial remission. 

Debs conceives that to refrain from sinning is better than 
death-bed repentance. 

If, as Foster says, "The pride of dying riches raises the loud- 
est laugh in hell," it must be equally true that the fatuity of such 
belated benevolence provokes only pity among the hosts of heaven. 

Menander has it that "gold opens every gate, e'en that of 
hell" But it should be borne in mind that to this “open sesame” 
the portals of perdition swing inward only. To "give the devil 
his due," he can't be bribed—wherein is he better than most men. 

So shrewd an observer as old As-Shafi said, "Wealth opens 
every well-barred door.” And even the expansive intelligence of 
Shakespeare held that “if money go before, all ways do lie open.” 
With such authority for his arrogance it is small wonder that the 
master of millions believes his wealth can purchase admittance 
anywhere. But there is no gate-money at the entrance to Elysium. 
Robert Bridges assures us that “gold goeth in at any gate but 
heaven's." 
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Alexander being asked why he did not gather and lay up 
money, said, "For fear, lest being the keeper thereof, I should be 
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infected and corrupted." Мо such fear has influenced Debs to his 
renunciation of riches. 

The needs of his fellowmen serve him as a financial purgative. 

Debs wealthy would be like a dove with a vulture's beak. 

"Tt is hard," says Beecher, “to be a saint standing in a golden 
niche." 

In this realm of the disinherited there is so much real work to 
be done that the making of money—a fictitious value—which pos- 
sesses no element of social service and in which no true worth 
inheres, appears to Debs as wholly banal. 

Yes, there is overmuch for those great hands to do—an end- 
less labor of lifting-—in a society where man, born to inherit the 
earth, has fallen as far from his primal estate as it is possible for 
the plummet of degradation to sound. 

“The earth hath He given to the children of men,” declares 
the psalmist. And Debs must help them to their lost heritage. 


sse 

The narrow nature may expand, but the comprehensive never 
can be compressed. The cosmical spirit can not be commercial. 
How can the vision accustomed to the illimitable vistas of the 
telescope ever adjust itself to the microscope? The essence of 
Debs is empyreal His nature is native to sidereal regions, he 
dwells forever in ideal domains. His is the atmosphere of the 
blue ether, the domicile of dreams. The ear of his soul, eternally 
attuned to the music of the infinite, is deaf to the clink of the 
dollar. 

Debs is materially poor but spiritually opulent. Bradstreet 
nor Dun may accord him a rating, but his soul is solvent. He is 
rich, too, in the love of his fellowmen. No other man in the world 
has acquired such affectional affluence. And Debs knows that 
whatever the extent of social inequity, life itself invariably ren- 
ders an exact equivalent. He knows how impossible it is for any 
ever to get “something for nothing.” Throughout the macrocosm 
the law of compensation is infallible and supreme. You can not 
get more out of life than you give. A miser is the most indigent 
of individuals. In cosmic commerce there is naught but even ex- 
change. You gain anything whatsoever at the expense of some- 
thing else. Even love, which yields the highest of all interest 
rates, is cumulative only to the degree it is disbursed. How poor 
is the man who has only money! How to be pitied is he for his 
unfortunate investment! Rockefeller, with his incubus of “un- 
earned increment," is an instructive example of the “embarrass- 
ment of riches.” For every dollar he has gained he has lost in 
precious values. Think how deeply in debt he must be! To-day 
he is burdened with gold and destitute of all that makes life worth 
living. Не has squandered all his true wealth and hoarded only a 
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fool's treasure. To secure his money he has mortgaged his soul. 
To-day he is a spiritual bankrupt, an affectional pauper—a soul- 
starveling. 

Standing now upon the chill altitudes of Age, the past, which 
should be so rich in retrospection, for him is barren of excellent 
memories, while before him lies only an open grave and an eter- 
nal judgment. 


“Woe unto you that are rich, for ye have received your consolation.” 


The sinister effect upon man's character of this delving for 
the dollar, which fails to enrich, has never better been described 
than by Ingersoll: 


Gold impoverishes. Only the other day I was where they wrest it from 
the miserly clutch of the rocks. When I saw the mountains treeless, shrub- 
less, flowerless—without even a spear of grass—it seemed to me that gold 
has the same effect upon the soil that holds it as upon the man who lives 
and labors only for it. It affects the land as it does the man. It leaves 
the heart barren, without a flower of kindness, without a blossom of pity. 
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The millionaire “gets up in the world,” according to his own 
ideas. So does the porch-climber. 

It is an appalling thought that in the predaceous civilization 
of the present a man is esteemed by the extent of his ability not 
only to wrest their substance from his fellows but to retain it 
against counter-assault. 

. Could there be conceived any condition more brutalizing, more 
disintegrating, than this demoralization of the dollar? Ethics is 
eliminated, and we hark back atavistically to the sordidness of the 
Stone Age. 

Debs' standard of achievement is different. He sees that the 
decisive factor in success is not the dollar. He finds his fortune 
in bestowing benefits, in elevating the level of human endeavor, 
in bringing greater good to his brothers. 

‚ He knows that no man is successful who has not succeeded 
in gaining the confidence, respect and affectionate esteem of a 
fair share of his fellowmen. 

"Riches are deservedly despised by the man of honor, because 
a well-stored chest intercepts the truth," says Phoedrus. Аз the 
quest of Debs is for truth, he needs no plethoric treasury. His 
hands are the more potent because empty—and clean. 

"Riches are blind"—again our old friend Мепапаег—“апа 
render men blind who set their affections upon them." The vision 
of Debs is unobscured by the disc of the dollar. 
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Debs realizes that under the profit-system, whereby every 
superfluous dollar represents an equivalent robbery of surplus 
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labor, in order to accumulate millions a man needs must chloro- 
form his conscience. 

His soul shrinks correspondingly as his fortune expands. 

"Great abundance of riches," says that excellent thinker 
Erasmus, “can not of any man be gathered and kept without sin.” 

The problem of life is nutrition and shelter, and the natural 
process of human activity, concerned primarily with these, is con- 
fined to production and consumption. Surplus accumulation tran- 
scends the sphere of productive effort, therefore of normal eco- 
nomics. It is an artificial and exclusively a human practice. Ex- 
cessive possession has no power of pleasurable enhancement. So 
this derangement of equitable distribution without increasing the 
volume of production-has the pernicious effect of diminishing the 
average of communal comfort without augmenting that of the 
individual. The thing, therefore, is wholly unphilosophic, and ob- 
viously results from a surviving vestige of primal instinct acting 
anachronistically upon present opportunity. А 

The process of acquiring this superfluity of wealth necessarily 
entails injustice, and its iniquity has been universally recognized, 
not merely by irrational malcontents, but by the world's authentic 
philosophers, from Solomon down through the ages of avarice 
to the predal present. Said the Old Proverbalist, "He that 
maketh haste to be rich shall not be innocent." That good old 
Greek comrade, Antisthenes, assures us that "no good man is a 
money-grubber, be he king or commoner." Lord Bacon, the great- 
est mind of the Elizabethan era, found that "the ways to enrich 
are many, and most of them foul.” The admirable Plato says, To 
be very good and very rich is impossible; the very rich are not 
good." Апа Leightom learned that "it is hard to separate great 
riches from great wrongs." The Master himself said, How hardly 
shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom of God! 

The classics are crowded with similar statements, and no 
contemporaneous writer of any intellectual integrity has sought 


to controvert them. 
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Standing upon haloed heights, emancipate from greed, Debs 
looks down into the valley of our commercial Tophet where the 
modern Ammonites make diurnal sacrifice of the best of the race 
to the Moloch of Money, and it is this sickening sight that has 
made him a social iconoclast amid the throng of idolaters. 


ses 
It is a proverb that every man has his price. Perhaps Debs 
has one. If so, it isn't a money price. It is probable, however, 


that he could be bribed with an opportunity to greatly benefit his 
brothers. And I doubt not that he could be corrupted utterly with 
a chance to remove áll men from reach of a money price. 
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XI. 
THE PATRIOTISM OF DEBS. 


For, brethren, ye have been calle i i 
? м ў d unto liberty; only use not liberty for 
an occasion to the flesh, but by love serve one another.—Galatians V., i 


OME men are national; others are international; Debs is 
universal Every man is his neighbor, his brother. The 
family next door is not nearer to him than is the distant 

..  dweller of earth's remotest realm. Не is so devoid of 

spiritual provincialism that physical proximity does not affect him 

He is in soul-propinquity with the entire human race. 

; Epoca, Debs the Socialist is also a fusionist. He believes 

OE eqs of humanity into a homogeneous society—the perfect 

Debs once was called “ап undesirable citizen" by a president 
who did not understand him any more than he understood the 
science of government. Which leaves little to be said concernin 
his lack of comprehension of the man he traduced. Had he то 

Debs, even Roosevelt would not have said a thing so absurd. 

a ох who fail to understand Debs, misapprehend him because 

Ч еу know nothing of those things for which he stands. These 

ея as пана but our pity for this lack of under- 

d Er " pris id is personal attitude toward his detractors 

не лвы o the roletaire of Palestine when he cried, 
IY ERN du E, they know not what they do!” 

misunderstood Debs is a iv ri 

pe E of country superseded By love RM. "o M 

е doesn't believe in national i here i 

cock may crow his AUTE e NIMM wiereon esc d 


He knows ther 
€ are no г li i i 
asc boundary lines in the great republic 


te de Vogue's phrase, 


preaching the patriotism of brotherhood until over all earth's differ- 


- : Tsal With him 1 
improvement is good; racial Improvement is better MU 
r 5 
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bends lovingly above all lands and measures the expanse of 
every sea. 
Love's wireless telegraphy carries this man's message around 


the world. 
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Debs is a precedent. He is the first of a mew type. 

I'm always sorry for those people who have not met Debs. 
And I'm always sorry for myself because I didn't meet him sooner. 

That others may know him is the occasion for this book. But 
there is more than a sentimental reason therefor. It is important 
to the welfare of the world that Debs be correctly portrayed. 

The wage-workers would all be Socialists did they but know 
Socialism rightly. With identical wrongs, which only Socialism 
car redress ; with identical rights, which only Socialism can secure ; 
with identical needs, which only Socialism can supply—they all 
think Socialism, but fail to act it. With a unanimous understand- 
ing, they would vote unanimously. Which means, of course, that 
they would vote intelligently. When the workers cast atr old-party 
ballot they vote for a candidate; when they cast a Socialist ballot 
they vote for themselves. . 

Between the moiling masses and their economic emancipation 
stands nothing but a name—‘Socialism.” In the kindergarten class 
of social philosophy, their economic understanding is perverted by 
the fantastic nursery teachings of false instructors. Because they 
don't understand—or mayhap because they do understand—the 
masters have distorted Debs into a fearsome caricature of his 
radiant reality—have daubed him with red and decked him with 
the devil's plumes and invested him with a menacing mien. It 
matters not whether the teacher be ignorant or iniquitous; the 
erroneous idea is inculcated. 

То know Debs is to know the truth. 

And “the truth shall make you free.” 
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Debs has a genius Юг directness. Deficient in few things, he 
nevertheless is inept at circumlocution. With a rectilinear reason, 
his methods of expression inerrantly follow his mental processes 
over their air-line route. 

His statements have all the directness of a Damascus blade. 

And he has a strange habit of saying that which is in his mind. 
The enemy never has a chance to mistake Debs' meaning. 

Frequently, as im the case of that revolutionary proclamation, 
*Arouse, Ye Slaves!" and when he said, "If they hang Haywood 
and Moyer they'll have to hang me"—and meant it—the world 
has been made to marvel, and say in truth, "Never тап spake as 


this man speaks." 
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Debs is not dramatic—that were puerile; in the infinite pity of 
human life he can not be less than tragic. 

It was myself who first described Debs as “the spirit of revolu- 
tion incarnate.” It must be a good description, for it since has 
been used by many writers and speakers—some of them so dis- 
criminating that they severely criticise such of my writings as they 
do not appropriate to themselves. 

His speech has voiced the Emancipation Proclamation of 
economic vassalage, and his рет has framed the Magna Charta of 
human fraternity. 


XII. 
THE SODALITY OF SYMPATHY. 


The man who melts with social sympathy, though not allied in blood, is 
worth more than a thousand kinsmen.—Eurtpides. 


EBS is sui generis. He is made in the image of none. 
He can not be appraised by ordinary standards. 
The world has not yet taken the true measurement of 
this man. 

He belongs to the time that brought him into being. Likewise 
is he a legacy to the ages. 

His scope is broad, it has the cosmic sweep; he troubles himself 
not with the minutiz of the movement. His inclusive imagination 
а the social universe even as the heavens canopy the 
earth. 

His comradeship is co-extensive with humanity. 

He is a partisan of the “open door" policy. The gates of his 
heart stand always ajar to all mankind, from his closest compatriot 
to the children of the islands of the utmost purple seas. 

He is a man who has supped with sorrow and communed with 
grief and verily has “warmed both hands before the fire of life." 

He has a sympathetic insight of human nature. He knows with 
an intimate comprehension all its nethermost sufferings and its 
supremest joys. His universal spirit has vicariously tasted the 
flavor of every earthly experience. So is he sib to the sinner and 
brother to the best. His words enter gently the sanctuary of your 
soul and there do loving service. 

His being is saturated with sympathy. In his attitude and 
actions is realized that reflection of Burke's: "It is by sympathy 
that we enter into the concerns of others, that we are moved, and 
are never suffered to be indifferent spectators of almost anything 
which тел сап do or suffer. For sympathy may be considered as а 
sort of substitution, by which we are put into the place of another 
man, and affected in many respects as he is affected." 
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Debs is finely favored of the gods, eminently endowed above 
other men, for— 


"Two gifts there are of value far 
Beyond great wealth or lands. 

The Giíts are these: The Eye that Sees, 
The Heart that Understands." 
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The ripening years have mellowed the mood of Debs, while they 
have mot moderated his intense individuality. . 

His passion for humanity, which in his early days glowed with 
the fierce ardor of a concentrated flame, is now subdued to a gentle 
softness; it has not diminished, but diffusion has made it a milder 
radiance which vivifies instead of consuming. | 

He gives of the love that is the leaven of life. 

His presence radiates his fervid feeling. 

His heart-warmth is transmitted in his hand-shake. 

And his amiability is as enduring as it is endearing. : 

Debs is without that selfishness which manifests itself in per- 
sonal ambition. In him the spirit of self-abnegation displaces that 

f-aggrandizement. А ; 

[: "He iin nothing of his fellows but the right to give. E. 

He sees naught but good in his brothers. For to him mankind 
is a mirror wherein, though he wots it not, he sees only his own 


fine soul reflected. 
Ses 


Another thing, you can’t discourage Debs. A thousand defeats 
wouldn’t even Needs discouragement to his dauntless soul. If he 
is wrong, he ought to lose; if he 1s right, he knows he will Za 
But he never starts anything unless he is right. And he holds wit 
the sound-souled old English poet that at the finish of all things 


Ever will right come uppermost, 
And ever will justice be done. 


Debs is a philosopher. He does his best and accepts the inevi- 
table with equanimity. 
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XIII. 
AN APOSTLE OF ALTRUISM. 


“But I think the King of that country from his tireless host, 
And walks in this world of the weary, as if he loved it the most; _ 
And here in the dusty confusion, witl а : eavy and dim, 


He meets again the laboring men who are looking and longing for Him.” 
F Debs it may advisedly ! id that no other man in history 

Q)| so approximates the attribut f Jesus of Nazareth. In his 
©] all-understanding, all-forgiving, all-suffering nature Debs 
closely resembles the reputed character of the divine Prole- 


taire of Palestine. 
There is a very great sy 
Christian theology which m 


in that feature of the 
essential that Jesus in order to 


save the world should divest himself of godhood's immunity and 
share its suffering—become a “Man of Sorrow”; that to pardon the 
crucified thief he must agonize beside him and feel every pang that 


pierced the consciousness of tl malefactor. 

just so in the scheme of salvation does the vicarious 
Debs feel every pain that besets his brothers. In him is human- 
kind personified. 

Though he treads the Golgotha of every grief, vet he carries his 
cross with fortitude and faith. Nothing the world may put upon 
him can crush this mighty man. Ilis strength has grown with the 
burdens he has borne. 

Even Jesus, we are told, was touched with the bitterness of 
despair when from the depths of his tortured being was torn that 
anguished cry, "My God! why hast thou forsaken me?" Debs 
knows no despair, nor ever feels forsaken. His is a divine hope, 
a fearless faith and a deathless courage. His fect find the pathway 
of the lowly, while he keeps his eyes forever on the heights. 

Debs is truly a Man with a Message. He is an Embodied Senti- 
ment, an Incarnate Ideal. Не is the Messiah of the Masses, the 
Prophet of the Proletariat, the Industrial Immanuel. 

He does not need to preach in words. His daily life is a 
silent sermon. His every action proclaims the gospel of human 
goodness. 

He is the friend of all, the enemy of none. То his understand- 
ing, which sounds the ultimate depths of human sympathy, enmity 
is the greatest of all evils. To those who mistreat him he gives 
more than to any others. To all the world he gives great love— 
and great pity; but to those who despitefully use him he gives his 
pity in greater measure. 

Love is the key-stone and corner-stone of his character. Love 
is the impelling influence of his life, the dominating motive of his 


CONCEPTION OF THE DEBS MILITANT. 


RYAN WALKER'S 
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every deed, for he knows with Paul that "love is the fulfilling of 
the law.” But his highest love is for the lowly, like One other of 
whom it was said, "The common people heard him gladly." 

It is this lofty love stooping always to the prostrate that makes 
Debs the leaven of the Social Uplift. 

Yet he belongs exclusively to no class. He gives himself more 
to the proletariat only because its need is greater. 

To the toilers he is a Voice, proclaiming their wrongs and 
demanding their rights. 
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Debs is more than а personality—he is a duality. In him are 
embodied in disunited combination the two dominating dynamic 
forces of human creation—love and wrath. 

Wrath is not hate. Debs' heart is so filled with love that it has 
no room for hate. Wrath is the emotional expression of righteous 
protest. The wrath of Debs is the wrath of Him who scourged 
the money-changers from the temple. 

On one hand is the Debs of benevolence, as portrayed by 
Comrade Scholl. On the other hand is the Debs militant—the 
personified protest. The Debs of Ryan Walker’s conception in 
active and unceasing protest against the black brutality of capital- 
istic conditions. 

Debs is a warrior. While it may be true that “blessed are the 
meek, for they shall inherit the earth," he knows that they never 
can come into their birthright until they cease to be meek and 
become militant. It is a fact in human history that the disin- 
herited never have gotten anything without fighting for it. 

Arrayed in the Milan mail of intellectuality, Debs fares him 
forth to break as brave a lance as ever was leveled against the 
armor of authorized wrong. 

That he joys in the joust is witnessed by his own words lately 
sent from the field: “The smoke of battle in the struggle for 
Emancipation is incense to my nostrils.” 

Т like best the Debs of the hospitable heart. 

Other warriors there be, vast of valor; but history records 
none other since Jesus who has sought (and with success) to 
conquer the world by love. 
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Debs realizes that under the present social system the great 
mass of mankind do not really live—they are only killing time. 
a He would transform this industrial Inferno into an economic 

en. 

He would cast the devil of Capitalism into the bottomless pit 
and usher in the Social Millenium. 

In his working methods we find a fine combination of the ideal 
and the utile. He never is forgetful of the fact that his social 
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prototype, the Peasant of Palestine, “fed the multitude." He 
remembers also the divine adjuration, “Love ye one another —and 
sets the example. And so he would teach the practice and practice 
the teachings of Jesus the Socialist until the land is filled with 
love and plenty, until in all this wide world there is never an 
empty stomach or a hungry heart. 


XIV. 
A PERSONIFIED PURPOSE. 


In joys, in griefs, in triumphs, in defeat, 
Great always, without aiming to be great. 
—Roscommon. 


ROXIMITY destroys proportion! Only the perspective of 
the years can fix the true dimensions of a world-figure. | 
Debs in the foreground of events, bulks too big for 
contemporary calculation. The extent of his purpose ех- 
ceeds accustomed limits. 
He towers above the human levels, a very Matterhorn of 
a man. hah T. i 
In the popular affection his altitude is not less. ^ 
His glory resides not in the greatness of his renown but in 
the greatness of his deeds. 
р “These are they 


: lo d 
Deserve their greatness and unenvied stand, 
Since what they act transcends what they command." 


i i : t, though placed on a 

It is a singular fact of Debs’ career that, g 
pedestal, he hs. seeks prominence; every honor that has found 
him has come unsought. , E n 

He would not wish to be called a “leader. Leadership implies 
personal ambition. Debs walks beside his comrades. He desires 
no followers—he would have each of his fellows abreast of his 
own advancement. . 

Instead of seeking to gain power over the people, he would 
help them to acquire greater power for themselves. 
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ingly been said that Debs is a “perpetual candidate.” 
It ig E is because he responds to a perpetual need. 
His ridiculers are amazingly unaware of the quality of AMARUM 
tempt. Мо greater glory can come to any man than e em 
the perpetual hope of earth's despairing. And it d somet ing ME 
he should enjoy perpetually the completest confidence o1 a 


comrades. There can be no higher testimony to the worth of a 
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man than that such candidacy should be a matter-of-course and 
that his nomination should be always by acclamation. This when 
it is spontaneous and unanimous, and not the result of selfish 
seeking and Machiavelian manipulation. 

Yet Debs is a politician—a consummate politician. Elsewise, 
his usefulness would not be so large. Whoso is not a politician 
in any great movement is a blunderer and a marplot. Perhaps 
diplomat were the better word. Whoever is not this is an 
egregious egotist. In Debs' tactics there is nothing of intrigue. 
As in his character there is nothing complex and nothing obscure, 
so are his methods marked by simplicity and a crystalline candor. 
It is merely that he harmonizes instead of antagonizing. Instead 
of opposing, he guides and directs. 


LE. 


What others teach, Debs lives. 

He is essentially a person of performance, a man who acts his 
thoughts, a fulfiller of good intentions; and so with Lowell he 
would say: "Every man feels instinctively that all the beautiful 
sentiments in the world weigh less than a single lovely action.” 


LEE. 


It has been the custom to embellish the names of the world's 
dominant characters with an appellative affix, as "Alexander the 
Great." Debs will go down in history as “’Gene the Genuine.” 
And whoso is genuine is most truly great. 

Debs asks no more of Fame than that she vouchsafe him the 
love of his fellowmen—wise in the knowledge that love is the 
one thing immortal. 

This man must rejoice the spirit of "rare Ben Jonson," who 
wrote— j 


[ His sweetness won a more regard 
Unto his place, than all the boist'rous moods 
That ignorant greatness practiseth. 


All the wine of the world's applause does not warm the heart 
of Debs as does the hand-clasp of the humblest comrade. 

"If I am asked," says Sir William Jones, “‘Who is the 
greatest man?’ I answer, "The best? And if I am requested to 
say who is the best, I reply, ‘He that has deserved most of his 
fellow-creatures.' ” 

Reckoned by this rule, none can gainsay either the greatness 
or the goodness of Debs. 

I hold that Debs is quite as qualified as was Galahad for quest 
of the Holy Grail. 

Truly "sans peur et sans reproche," he is the avatar of a 
vanished chivalry, the reincarnation of dead romance—the Bayard 
of the industrial battle. He is the cavalier of the Social Crusade, 
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the paladin of the Proletariat, the knightliest figure of the New 


Revolution. 
see 


Debs is not perfect. That which is perfect is complete. Debs 
keeps on growing. He does not live the perfect life. Whatever is 
perfect is finished, and Debs' life will not be finished until his 
mission shall have been fulfilled. 


*TiM in the far years he shall find 
The country of his quest, 

The empire of the open truth, 
The vision of the best." | 


“Cæsar was the entire and perfect man," wrote Mommsen. 
But the world is better for Debs than for Cesar. 

Debs does not inspire awe; he inspires only love. His presence 
is marked by an humble dignity, a gentle majesty. And none 
fears him except that one whose hand is against humanity. 

His heart echoes the invocation of Riley: 


I pray not that 

Men tremble at 

My power of place 

And lordly sway; 

I only pray for simple grace 

To look my neighbor in the face 
Full honestly from day to day. 


ХУ. 
A CHAPLET OF AMARANTH. 


Nothing can cover his high fame but heaven; 
No pyramids set off his memories, 
But the eternal substance of his greatness,— 
To which I leave him. 
—Beaumont and Fletcher. 


ji EN may come and men may go"—but Debs is perennial. 


Other men mount to their zenith and descend to their 
nadir—Debs is perpetually meridional. 

Debs does not diminish with time. Always does 
he expand and ascend. For the years do but add to his propor- 
tions and his altitude. 

It were not amiss to paraphrase a current sporting sobriquet 
and name him "The Durable Debs." 

He is an epical as well as an epochal figure—such a one as 
Homer might have sung or Plutarch described. His career fur- 
nishes fit theme for a modern Odyssey. Yet— 
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“The name that dwells on every tongue 
No minstrel needs." 


And he is writing his own history upon the tablets of Time. 
sss 


Debs is universal. He is humanity's heritage. Не is a product 
of the social pressure born of the ages of mankind’s agony, the 
culmination of an evolutionary process. His existence is the 
embodied expression of human need—the apotheosis of amelio- 
ration. 

TIS 


Something has been said of Debs' weaknesses. It should be 
understood that these are not defects, but essential details of 
comprehensive character. They make for symmetry and com- 
pleteness. They are as minor amplifications to massive architec- 
ture. Landor must have had the like of this in mind when he 
said, “Great men often have greater faults than little men can 
find room for.” 

Propriety [virtue] is a matter of proportion. Whatever is 
excessive 15 evil. Righteousness consists of  counterpoise. 
Montesquieu expressed only an elementary philosophic truth when 
he wrote, “Virtue itself has need of limits.” 


The words “faults” and “weaknesses” as herein have been used 
are merely terms of convenience to express that supreme human 
quality for which language lacks the true equivalent. 


It has ever been that to become genuinely helpful the gods 
have found it necessary to assume human form and human attri- 
butes, with their consequent frailties. Тһе immortal Jove 
descended from Olympus for the delights of a mortal love. Had 
not Jesus betrayed the human weaknesses of doubt and despair 
and cried down from the cross, “My God! why hast thou for- 
saken ше?”—а cry that like an anguished rhapsody has rung 
down the ages to re-echo in every human heart—it is doubtful that 
the Bee theology ever would have dominated the religious 
world. 

Debs is the Social Savior. Не is the vicarious victim of 
Society’s sins, and his life is a continual crucifixion. He is so 
constituted that he feels every pang that tortures humanity. The 
woes of the world rest upon his heart as a mighty burden. His 
days alternate between Gethsemane and Golgotha. 


sse 


. Let only good be said of the dead" is the charitably dishonest 
adjuration. But Debs is one of whom only good can truthfully 
be said while living. 
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He is one man whose obituary could safely be written before 
his death—his subsequent life would not disprove it. And so at 


the close of this appreciation I shall say in the words of Samuel 
Ward: 


Yet deem not that my heart retracts 
The praise ne'er meant to dim the eye 

Of one whose future words and acts 
Shall verify his Eulogy. 


The world places the laurel of love upon his living brow, nor 
waits to twine the bay with cypress. . 

Debs doesn't need a monument. He can leaye monuments to 
those who need them—his memory is sure of perpetuation. 

His fame is written in letters of love on the hearts of his 
fellowmen. 

When in Time's transmutations he shall have been translated 
from earth’s activities, we may fitly paraphrase a famous utter- 
ance and say, “Debs has gone to heaven to relieve Lincoln of his 
eternal loneliness." Р 

And, his memory embalmed in the Westminster of the world, 
upon the stone that shall mark the depository of his dust should 
be chiseled this epitaph, the prescient words of the immortal 
Homer, fitly enduring as our comrade's fame: 


“НЕ WAS A FRIEND TO MAN" 


ENEGIOS 200 Ore И 


a Я LR E, 
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"Why should my song not be of those 
Who, living still, can hear its praise; 
Why bring a pale, belated rose 
For folded hands in after days?" 


THE UNIVERSAL FRIEND. 


Life hath no sweeter solace than 

The ministrations of this man— 

As marvelous as ancient myth— 

This gentle giant coming with 

High thoughts as pure as children's prayers, 
That oft caress us unawares. 

To hearts within the grasp of grief 
His tender touch brings sure relief; 
The sympathy within his grip 
Expresses perfect comradeship 

That's measured not in meagre dole 
But saturates the thirsty soul 

And warms it like an olden wine 
Filched from some vintage superfine. 
In his large love, he is a friend 

On whom all mankind may depend. 
From out the night of human need 
We make him hail and give him heed, 
For fear our mourning souls should miss 
His words as kind as any kiss. 

All our despairs we bid "Begone!" 
And hug a darling hope, as on 

A tide of love that never ebbs 

We come to clasp the hand of Debs. 


WALTER HURT. 
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“ MORNIN’, 'GENE!" 


When a chap has lost his grip, 
An’ Fate has 'im on the hip, 

Er he's trekked the trails o' sin 
Till his feet are tangled in 
Tribbelation's toughest webs, 
What he needs is Eugene Debs 
To reorganize 'im, fer 

'Gene's the champyin comferter. 
At sich times, ef he should meet 
Debs a-comin' down the street, 
Then the clouds о’ trouble roll 
Frum his overshaddered soul, 
Ап’ the skies аге all serene 

As he murmurs, “Mornin’, ‘Gene!’ 


As a doctor fer our grief, 

'Gene is prompt to give relief. 
An' he allus, when a pore 
Feller's spirit’s worn an’ sore, 
Diagnoses double-quick 

That his heart is shorely sick; 
An' he has the kindest way, 
While the things that he will say 
Are the gentlest ever heard, 
An' ther's healin' in each word 
As it hits the ailin' place 

Like a dose o' savin' grace, 
Till yer pain's fergotten clean 
An' ye holler, *Mornin', Gene!” 


When yer lips fergit to smile, 
‘Gene kin fully rickoncile 

Feelin's that are torture-tost; 

All yer sorrers then are lost 

In the grasp о’ that great hand 
Whose impulse we understand, 
Reached frum love's unfathomed pit— 
An' the uttermost of it. 

Fer his greetin's plant perfume 
Til a garden seems to bloom 

In Life's desert of despair, 
Spreadin' sweetness ever'where, 
An' we glimpse oases green 
While we answer, “Mornin’, Gene!" 


In the hearts of other men 

It is a//us mornin’ when 

Debs kin cheer 'em on their way 

With a lovin' hand, an' lay 

All his hopes before their feet 

Like a path o' promise, sweet 

With the flowers o' faith an' strength 

Blossomin' along its length, 

Though the journey leads 'em soon 

To Life's fadin' afternoon. 

An' I hope at heaven's gate, 

Should I reach it ruther late, 

As I peep the bars between, 

Thus to greet ‘im, “Mornin’, Gene!” 
WALTER HURT. 
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"CORROBORATIVE TESTIMONY." 


have anything else to do all day.—James Whitcomb Riley. 
+6 


If Debs were a priest the world would listen to his eloquence, and that 
gentle, musical voice and sad, sweet smile of his would soften the hardest 


heart.—Ewgene Field. 
sss 


Ап’ there's 'Gene Debs, а man ’at stands 
Ап’ jes’ holds out in his two hands 

As warm a heart as ever beat 

Betwixt here an' the Jedgment Seat. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


+26 


Among all the speakers І have ever heard there has not been one who 


came nearer to my idea of Abraham Lincoln than Eugene Debs.—Rev. Е. 
De Witt Talmage. 
sss 


, When Debs speaks a harsh word it is wet with tears.—Horace Traubel, 
Walt Whitman’s Literary Executor. 


sse 


He is endowed with the most precious faculty to which one can aspire— 
the gift of language; and he uses it for the proclamation of the most beauti- 


ful thoughts. His beautiful language is that of a tle.—Frederi 
Auguste Bartholdi, Sculptor. oy ele at ^^ 
++ 2 


The same old pard of the long ago, 

The whole-souled "Gene that I used to know: 

With the love of Truth writ on Justice’ scroll 

With a woman's heart and a warrior's soul. 
—Capt. Jack Crawford, the “Poet-Scout.” 
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Eugene V. Debs is a great man. With a few more such to teach and 


organize the people the cause of justice must prevail.—Alfred Russell 
Wallace, Scientist. 
sse 


Never saw I another man so loved. Never saw I another man whose 
every word was seized by his auditors as a kiss from a sweetheart returned 
from exile.—T. Alexander Cairns. 


tee 


The strength of his faith, the liveliness of his ho i 
1 th, pes, the persistency of 
his valor, the breadth of his thought and the energy of his m: fill me 
with admiration.—John Swinton, Author and Journalist, 


God was feeling mighty good when he made ’Gene Debs and he didn't 
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Ву WALTER Hurt. 


[The following article from The Culturist was written before the author 
had met Debs or become a Socialist. In reprinting it in the Appeal to 
Reason, Fred О. Warren said: “I have read many fine tributes to the sterling 
worth of Debs, but I honestly believe this one stands at the head."] 


Whoever is sincere and is misunderstood, that one finds a sure 
friend in The Culturist. 

Wherefore, without reference to his economic doctrines, do I 
present Eugene Victor Debs to the world as he seems to me. 

No mar has been more misrepresented and maligned by the 
plutocratic press. And for this the organs of plutocracy should 
not be blamed. It is fit that the capitalistic element should be quite 
as class-conscious as is the Socialist. Under the capitalistic system 
self-interest is essential to survival. Nor should we blame the masses 
he seeks to serve for their blindness in believing these untruths 
about Debs. Ignorance is not a crime; it is a calamity. But to 
those of intelligent thought this abuse of Debs from such a source 
is his best credential—his certificate of character—the badge of his 
sincerity. It is illogical that any should knowingly oppose their 
friends, and whoever is the foe of capitalism is inevitably the 
friend of those who suffer from the system. 

Despite the splendid following Debs has so speedily marshaled 
under his magnetic leadership, millions of wage-slaves through their 
own crass ignorance still misunderstand the man and misinterpret 
his teachings. Snarling like beasts beneath the master’s lash that is 
driving them to further depths of degradation, they yet strike at 
the hand that is stretched forth to save them. 

I never think upon Debs but that Г am reminded of the admir- 
able dedication given his book, “Cleveland Before St. Peter,” by my 
friend Peter Witt, the stormy petrel of political reform ard the most 
picturesque agitator this country has produced. This dedication 
runs, “To all who have labored, in season and out, to readjust the 
existing order of social inequality, to expose official corruption, and 
bring to a close the political depravity of the day; whose only re- 
ward has been the blacklist of the criminal rich and the distrust of 
the ignorant poor,” etc. 
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Debs is not a later Danton appealing to the passions of the un- 
lettered mob. Не is the prophet of an intellectual Progress. Не 
attracts to himself the thinker, the scholar, the man of superior mind, 
An emirent literary man recently wrote to me regarding Debs: “Не 
is a poet, a philosopher and a statesman. His word is as good as 
gold, and his heart is better than gold.” 

Debs is one labor leader who unquestionably is uncorrupted. 
Possibly the others also are uncorrupted. Let us hope so. 

But we are sure of Debs. 4 

The money-kings sit at the banquet board with these others, 
while they send Debs to jail. 

Yes, we are sunE of Debs. 

It is not customary for the money power to imprison its friends 
and dine those inimical to its interests. 

So, again, we are SURE of Debs. 

As for the others, render your verdict according to the evidence, 
like good men and true. Р 

That Debs owns an integrity none dares attempt to impeach 15 
due to no lack of lucrative opportunity, you may be sure. It is al- 
ways cheaper to buy than to fight. 

Debs is forever a fighting man. 

Trial by gold is more severe than trial by fire, and whoso has 
stood the test and withstood the temptation is ever thereafter safe. 
No subsequent ordeal can scathe him. 

Politics does not form a man's character, but frequently his 
character determines his politics. Debs is not honest because he is a 
Socialist; he is a Socialist because he is honest. 

To say of a man that he is Napoleonic, is trite. To say it of 
Debs only is it true. Not alone by his great organizing and execu- 
tive genius is this comparison justified, for none since the conquer- 
ing Corsican has been able to find such sure victory in defeat; 
none other has been so able to attach men to himself and inspire 
them with such confidence in his leadership. Returning from the 
Elba of Woodstock jail, after a defeat that would have destroyed 
most men, he rallied beneath his banner a larger and more faithful 
following than ever before, and to-day is the most potent factor 
with which the dominant political party must reckon. 

Eugene VICTOR Debs!—the spirit of prophecy must have 
presided at his christening, for at the head of a mighty army of 
Social Revolutionists he is marching on to an inevitable victory. 

The masses, weary of the wilderness and longing for a glimpse 
of the industrial Canaan, are looking toward a leader—are looking 
to Debs for deliverance—Debs the Magnetic, Debs the Magnificent. 


To 


HAVE ANOTHER? 


Of course you want more than one copy of this book. You will 
wish to keep one for yourself, and you know at least one other person 
who ought to have it. Also you should have a copy to circulate— 
to keep at work—until everybody of your acquaintance comes to 
know Debs as he is. 


Whenever you hear Debs misrepresented or maligned, the best 
answer you can make is to hand the speaker "An Introduction." 


Debs has so long been traduced by the capitalist press that it is 
high time he should be shown to the world in a true light. 


Remember that DEBS represents SOCTALISM in the public 
mind, and according to its estimate of the man does the public judge 
our movement. This book will remove prejudice, engender interest, 
and make converts. Tt is the finest possible primary propaganda 
material, for it prepares the mind for economic literature. 


See to it that before another presidential campaign all your neigh- 
bors know what your candidate is like. Then they'll vote for him. 


Get the book and get it busy. 
Price, 15 cents: two for 25 cents; ten for $1.00 (no stamps). 
PROGRESS PUBLISHING CO, 
Williamsburg, O. 


А PICTURE OF DEBS. 


The finest likeness and the only really high-class portrait of the 
Saul of Socialism ever made. It is something superb—the extreme 
of elegance, the quintessence of quality. The drawing is a magnifi- 
cent masterplece—individual, distinctive, speaking—and every detail 
of the mechanical execution is done in a style befitting so noble an 
art reproduction. Read what Debs himself says about it: 


“This is the best portrait of myself that has ever been made. It 
has life and force and personality. It is all that could be desired in 
faithful portraiture—the very genius of delineation.” 


This drawing has all the fidelity of a photograph, while possessing 
the artistic qualities which the limitations of photography preclude. 
It is fit to grace any parlor or library wall, and should be in the home 
of every comrade. Just the thing for Local headquarters. Beautifully 
printed on heavy pebbled lithograph paper and handsomely mounted. 
Size, 11x 14 inches. Price, prepaid, 25 cents; five for $1.00. 


PROGRESS PUBLISHING CO, 
Williamsburg, O. 
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AMERICAN RAILWAY UNION, 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES, 


In the creation of a new organization of railway em- 
ployes, certain reasons prompting the movement are demanded 
Е and should be set forth with becoming candor. 


The number of employes now in the service of the rail- 
roads in America has been variously estimated from 800,000 
to 1,000,000. It is safe to assume that this vast army of em- 
ployes is, at the present time, not less than 1,000,000. 


Accepting the highest claims of the various railway 
organizations as a basis of calculation, less than 150,000 of 
these employes are members of such organizations, leaving 
more than 850,000 who are not enrolled in the ranks of organ- 
ized labor. 


To state the proposition concisely, organization is union. 
It is a self-evident truth that *in union there is strength," and 
conversely, without union weakness prevails; therefore, the 
central benefit to be derived from organization is strength, -- 
power to accomplish that which defies individual effort. 


Experience, the great teacher, whose lessons, sooner or 
later, must be heeded, points out with unerring certainty the 
defects, and demonstrates the inefficiency of the organizations 
as they now exist: 


First. They do not provide for all classes of employes, 
it being shown that 850,000 of them, or eighty-five per cent. of 
the whole number, remain unorganized. These may be divided 
into three general classes: (1) those who are eligible but 
decline to join; (2) those who have been expelled because of 
their inability or refusal to bear the financial burdens which 
membership imposes, and (3) the multiplied thousands in var- 
ious departments of the service who are totally ineligible, 
there being no provision for their admission. 


These facts, in the light of thirty years of organization, 
establish, beyond all controversy, the truth of the declarations 


herein set forth, and emphasize the d i 
\ етапа for an order in 
ke there shall be room and protection for all whose hearts 
! rob responsive to union sentiments, and whose desire it is 
o march under union banners in the great struggle for the 
triumph of union principles. 


Second. The existing organizations, designed to promote 
and preserve harmonious relations between employer and 
employe, have met with only limited success, if, indeed, it can 
be shown that any progress in that direction has been made. 
Never has there existed that mutual vonfidence, without which, 
it were misleading to assume that peace, amity and good-will 
prevail. At best, therefore, this relation between employer and 
employe, has been little better than an enforced compliance 
with conditions rarely satisfactory to either party. 


. Third, What must be said of organizations which have 
odi а establish friendship and good-will even among 
м od From the first there have existed antagonisms 
а Jealousies, culminating in warring factions instead of а 

armonious whole. Organization has been pitted againstorgan- 


ization, bringing upon them i i 
м selves not only disaster but lasting 


Les Арата aPIplscHcn is the cardinal principle of the pres- 
И ri ations; but they do not protect. Since “ап injury to 
ui an concern of all,” a failure to protect all is an exhibi- 
om eel purpose without the power to enforce it, and this fact 

phasizes the necessity of the federation of organizations, 


but which, under existin T - 
i cond i ў 
not impossible. g itions is impracticable, if 


JA 4 „15 universally conceded that one of the most 
V an Ad ions to the existing organizations is their exces- 
y die e A Mita the sum totals of which, were the 
Elie » would amaze the labor world. So enormous have 
E y become, that tens of thousands, unable to bear the burden, 

ave been forced back into the ranks of the unorganized. 


Deer i T Another defect in existing organizations:is, thein 
thousands of wc Instance, the secret ballot, by virtue of which 
mystery s му applicants have been excluded. The air of 
inspire Haie their proceedings is not calculated to 
employer ence. On the contrary, in the relations between 

yer and employe, in carrying forward great enterprises 


in which the people at large are profoundly interested, mystery 
is not required, and is productive of suspicion and distrust. 
Open, fearless and above-board work is far more in consonance 
with the spirit of independence and free institutions. 


Seventh. The tremendous power conferred upon chief 
officers has been a source of wide-spread dissatisfaction. 
The mere dictum of an individual determines whether a strike, 
involving thousands of employes and millions of dollars, shall 
or shall not occur. He is, in this sense, an absolute monarch. 
From his decision there is no appeal. The unanimous vote of 
the organization cannot prevail against it, Such autocratic power 
vested in a single person is not only dangerous {0 а degree that 
defies exaggeration, but is at war with the American idea of 
government, in which the one-man rule has no place. The 
responsibility often involved in a final decision is too great 
and too grave to rest upon any one man, however sturdy his 
integrity or unerring his judgment. 


Eighth, The subject of grievances and grievance com- 
mittees has itself become a grievance that cries aloud for 
correction. The petty complaints that ceaselessly arise among 
employes and keep them in a state ofagitation and unrest, have 
brought odium upon organizations and weakened their power for 
good in directions where real grievances demand adjustment. 
The very term “grievance committee" has become a reproach 
and a by-word. This brood of evils is in a large measure due 
to the personal jealousies and enmities flowing out of the 
inharmonious relations existing between organizations, each of 
which seeks supremacy without regard to the welfare of the 


other. 


The complex grievance machinery entailing prolonged 
delays, the vast number of local, general and joint committees, 
an army in themselves are well calculated to increase rather 
than diminish grievances. For every complaint that is remedied 
another takes its place, and thus they multiply, until railway 
officials lose patience and seek refuge in refusal to make 
further concessions. 


Such petty grievances as are herein indicated ought not 
to exist at all, and once correct methods of organization are 
inaugurated, will entirely disappear. Righteous complaints and 
just demands are always in order, and should receive prompt 
attention and be pressedto а speedy and satisfactory adjustment, 
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Ninth. Organizations have become so numerous and their 
annual and biennial conventions occur so frequently, that the 
question of furnishing free transportation for delegates, their 
families and friends, :s being seriously considered by railway 
officials as an abuse of privileges withouta redeeming feature, 
This incessant demand for Special trains, special cars, the 
recognition of credentials, and passes without limitis compro- 
mising the character and dignity of organizations and placing 
their officers and members under obligations which must, 
Sooner or later, in view of the constant agitation for increased 


pay and other concessions, prove a source of embarrassment 
and humiliation, 


Tenth, The extraordinary fact cannot be overlooked, 
that while present organizations are provided with expensive 
Striking and boycotting machinery, and while millions of dol- 
lars, wrung from their members, have been expendedin support 
of strikes, they have with scarcely an exception been over- 
whelmed with defeat. The history of railroad strikes, as con- 
ducted by railroad organizations, is a recital of brave but 
hopeless Struggle, of strikers defeated, impoverished, black- 
listed, pursued and driven to the extremity of scabbing or 
starvation, Under present conditions this result is inevitable, 
and a century of organization on present lines will not change 
it. Railway employes have contributed from their earnings 
untold millions in support of organizations, and are, therefore, 


entitled to protection instead of promises that can never be 
fulfilled. 


It cannot be denied thatthe policy of present organizations 
has filled the land with scabs who swarm in the highways and 
SOUS awaiting anxiously, eagerly, the opportunity to gratify 

eir revenge by taking positions vacated by strikers. Thought- 
ful men have no difficulty in accounting for the failure of rail- 
road strikes, Neither are they at a loss to suggest a remedy. 
Organized upon correct principles, governed by just laws and 
animated by unselfish purposes, the necessity for strikes and 
boycotts among railway employes will disappear. 


Pe Experience teaches that defective organization leads to 
Strikes and defeat as certainly as perfect organization will 
insure peace and success, 


дыт Eleventh. The ever increasing body of idle engineers, 
onductors, etc., seeking in vain for employment, is the 


legitimate fruit of promotion on the seniority basis. The 
pernicious effects of this system can scarcely be over-esti- 
mated. A lifetime of faithful service counts for nothing. When 
dismissal comes, offtimes for trivial offense, the victim finds 
the doors of his calling everywhere barred against him, He 
is compelled to go to the very bottom and serve again his 
entire apprenticeship. The natural tendency is to weaken 
organized labor by creating a surplus of experienced men 
whose necessities make them available to corporations in 
recruiting their service in times of trouble. It is not strange 
that the victims of the seniority iniquity renounce organization 
and take their places with the unorganized. 


What is required is a system of promotion that recog- 
nizes and rewards merit rather than seniority. Other things 
being equal, seniority should, of course, have preference. 
In filling vacancies selection should be made from the line 
of promotion and from the unemployed in a ratio evincing due 
regard to the rights of both. 


The American Railway Union will include all classes of 
railway employes, separately organized, yet all in harmonious 
alliance within one great brotherhood, 


There will be one supreme law for the order with pro- 
visions for all classes, one roof to shelter all, each separate 
and yet all united when unity of action is required. In this is 
seen the federation of classes which is feasible, instead of 
the federation of organizations, which has proved to be utterly 
impracticable. The reforms sought to be inaugurated and the 
benefits to be derived therefrom, briefly stated, areas follows: 


First. The protection of members in all matters relating 
to wages and their rights as employes is the principal purpose 
of the organization. Railway employes are entitled to a voice 
in fixing wages and determining conditions of employment. 


Fair wages and proper treatment must be the return for 
efficient service, faithfully performed. 


Such a policy insures harmonious relations and satis- 
factory results. The new order, while pledged to conservative 
methods, will protect the humblest of its members in every 
right he can justly claim. But while the rights of members will 
be sacredly guarded, no intemperate demand or unreasonable 
proposition will be entertained. 
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Corporations will not be permitted to treat the organiza- 
tion better than the organization will treat them, А high sense 
of honor must be the animating spirit, and even-handed justice 
the end sought to be attained. 


'U'horoughly organized in every department, with a due 
regard for the right wherever found, it is confidently believed 
that all differences may be satisfactorily adjusted, that harmon- 
ious relations may be established and maintained, that the 
service may be incalculably improved, and that the necessity 
for strike and lockout, boycott and blacklist, alike disastrous 
to employer and employe, and a perpetual menace to the 
welfare of the public, will forever disappear. 


Second. In every department of labor, the question of 
economy is forced to the front by the logic of necessity. The 
importance of organization is conceded, but if it costs more 
than a working man is able to pay, the benefits to accrue, 
however great, are barred. Therefore, to bring the expenses of 
organization within the reach of all, is the one thing required, 
a primary question which must be settled before those who 
stand most in need, can participate in the benefits to be derived. 


The expenditures required to maintain subordinate and 
grand lodges, every dollar which is a tax upon labor, operate 
disastrously in two ways, first by repelling men who believe 
in organization, and second by expelling members because of 
inability to meet the exactions, and in both of which the much 
vaunted fraternity feature, it is seen, is based entirely upon 
the ability to pay dues. In this it is noted that the organization, 
as now conducted, are for men, as a general proposition, who 
have steady work at fair pay, while others less fortunate in 


these regards, are forced to remain outside to be the victims 
of uncharitable criticism, 


; Hence, to reduce the cost to the lowest practicable point 
В а demand strictly in accord with the fundamental principles 
of economy, and any movement which makes it possible for 


mE participate in the benefits ought to meet with popular 


— € of cost, the new organization proposes to 
Oeste a, qe a way that, while preserving every feature of 
a суа can be claimed by existing organizations, will 

minimize expenses that members will not be forced to 


seek relief, as is now the case, in the abandonment of organiza- 
tion. To accomplish this reduction a number of burdens such 
as grand and subordinate lodges, annual and biennial conven- 
tions, innumerable grievance committees, etc., will be elimi- 
nated, As these unnecessary features will not exist, the entire 
brood of taxes necessary to maintain them will be unknown. 


Third. The new organization will have a number of 
departments, each of which will be designed to promote the 
welfare of the membership in a practical way and by practical 
methods. The best thought of workingmen has long sought to 
solve the problem of making labor organizations protective, not 
only against sickness, disability and death, but against the ills 
consequent upon idleness, and those which follow in its train: 
hence there will be established an employment department in 
which it is proposed to register the name of every member 
out of employment. The department will also be fully informed 
where work may be obtained, It is doubtfulif a more important 
feature could be suggested. It evidences fraternal regard 
without a fee, benevolence without alloy. 


Fourth, In the establishment ofa department of education, 
a number of important features are contemplated, as, for 
instance, lectures upon subjects relating to economics, such 
as wages, expenses, the relations of employer and employe, 
strikes, their moral and financial aspects, etc. In this con- 
nection a daily paper will be established whose mission it 
will be to advocate measures and policies in which labor had 
vital interests, and also the publication of a standard monthly 
magazine, which will occupy а still broader field in the dis- 
cussion of questions which engage the attention of the best 
writers and thinkers of the times. 


Fifth. There will be a department designed to promote 
legislation in the interest of labor, thatisto say, the enactment 
of laws by legislatures and by congress, having in view well 
defined obligations of employer and employes, such as safety 
appliances for trains, hours of labor, the payment of wages, 
the rights of employes to be heard in courts where they have 
claims to be adjudicated, and numerous others in which partisan 
politics will play no part, the common good being the animating 


purpose. 


Sixth, In the department of insurance sound business prin- 
ciples will be introduced, something that has not hitherto 


engaged the serious attention its importance merits. At present 
insurance entails grievous burdens without corresponding bene- 
fits; to lessen the cost while maintaining every security and 
every benefit, will be the problem the department will solve. 
It is the purpose to.have a life as well as an accident depart- 
ment, both to be optional with the membership. 


With this declaration of its purposes and with boundless 
faith in its conguering mission, the American Railway Union 
consecrates itself to the great cause of industrial emanci- 
pation. 


It comes with a message of greeting and good cheer to 
all organizations and all men who stand pledged to the sacred 


work of lightening the burden and lifting up the bowed form 
of labor, 


e It hails with a glow of satisfaction the signs of the times, 
indicating with unerring certainty the coming of the new and 
better era, when heart, brain and conscience, in holy alliance, 
shall be the controlling power in human affairs. 


Y In this spirit it enters upon its chosen field and will labor 
with all the zeal, devotion and ability at its command to attain 
the cherished objects of its high ambition, 


AMERICAN RAILWAY UNION, 


CONSTITUTION OF GENERAL UNION. 


NAME AND LOCATION, 


Section 1. This organization shall be known as the 
AMERICAN RAILWAY UNION, and its headquarters shall be 
located at Chicago, Illinois. 


HOW ORGANIZED. 


Sec. 2. The American Railway Union shall be composed 
of a General Union, consisting of a Board of Directors, of not 
less than nine members, and the duly accredited local repre- 
sentatives; also of the local unions instituted under the juris- 
diction of the order. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


Sec. 3. The Board of Directors shall be elected quadren- 
nially and shall have general supervision of the organization, 
They shall hold stated meetings on the second Tuesdays in the 
months of June, September, December and March of each year 
and such special meetings as may be required for the trans- 
action of business. The Board shall, at each of its meetings, 
make special inquiry through its various standing committees 
and other available sources into the matter of protection, as 
vouchsafed by the constitution to all members of the order; 
and if it be found that any member has not been fully protected 
in all rights as an employe, such action shall be taken as will 
strengthen the order where weakness prevails and give it 
efficiency to fully protect the rights and interests of every 
members, 


Sec. 4. The officers of the Board shall consist ofa 
President, Vice-President and Secretary, who shall be elected 
annually on the second Tuesday in June, and shall serve until 
their successors are elected and qualified. 


Sec. 5, A majority of the Board shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business. 


Sec. 6. The Board is empowered to provide such rules, 
issue such orders and adopt such measuresas may be required 
to carry out the objects of the order, provided that no action 
shall be taken that conflicts with this constitution. 


Sec, 7. Any member may be removed from office by a 
two-thirds vote of all the members of the Board, provided he 
shall be entitled to a trial and that the charges against him 
shall be reduced to writing, and he shall be given an oppor- 
tunity to make his defense. 


Sec. 8. The Board is authorized to fill all vacancies 
that may оссиг by removal, resignation or death. 


Sec. 9. The committees of the Board, consisting of 
three members each, who shall be appointed annually by the 
president and vice-president shall be as follows: Literature 
and Education, Legislation and Co-operation, Mediation, Insur- 
ance, Employment, Finance, and such othersas may be deemed 
necessary, 


Sec. 10. Special meetings may be calledby the president 
ог by request of any three members. 


DUTIES OF OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS. 


Sec. 11. It shall be the duty of the president to preside 
over the meetings of the Board and the quadrennial meetings 
of the General Union. He shall, at each annual meeting of the 
Board and at each quadrennial meeting of the General Union, 
submit a report of the transactionsofhis office, and make such 
recommendations as he may deem necessary to the welfare of 
the order, He shall enforce the laws of the order, sign all 
charters, circulars, reports and other documents requiring 
authentication. He shall decide all questions and appeals, 
which decisions shall be final, unless otherwise ordered by 
the Board, He may, with theconcurrence ofthe Board, deputize 
any member to perform any required service, issue dispensa- 
tions not inconsistent with the constitution or regulations of 
the order, and perform such other duties as his office may 
impose; and he shall receive such compensation for his services 
as may be determined at the time of his election. 


Sec. 12. It shall be the duty of the vice-president to 
assist the president in the performance of his duties; to preside 
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in the absence of the president, and, in case of vacancy, he 
shall succeed to the office of president and perform its duties 
until a successor is elected and qualified. 


Sec. 13. It shall be the duty of the secretary to keep a 
correct record of the proceedings of the Board of Directors 
and of the General Union. He shall submit to each local union 
a printed copy of the proceedings of all meetings of the General 
Union and of all annual meetings of the Board of Directors; 
have charge of the correspondence of the order, file and keep 
all communications and papers received by him, and sign all 
charters, circulars, reports and other documents emanating 
from the General Union. He shall keep an itemized account 
between the General Union and all local unions; receive and 
receipt for all moneys due from all sources; take charge of 
all the funds and properties of the order; make daily deposit 
of the funds in such bank or banks as may be designated by 
the Board of Directors, and perform allother duties appertain- 
ing tohis office. He shall file a bond for the faithful performance 
of his duties in such an amount and with such sureties as the 
Board may require. At the close of each fiscal year he shall 
transmit to the Board and to each local union a complete 
itemized report, approved by the Committee on Finance, of 
all the business transacted by his office, He shall be authorized 
to appoint, with the concurrence of the Board, such assistants 
as may be required in the performance of his duties; and for 
his services he shall receive such compensation as may be 
determined at the time of his election. 


Sec. 14. It shall be the duty of the Directors, while 
the Board is not in session, to organize and visit local unions 
in such districts as may be assigned them by the president; 
to attend and address meetings held in the interest of the 
order; to investigate differences arising between members 
and their employers and give such advice or assistance as 
may be required. They shall perform such other duties as the 
Board may direct; and at the close of each fiscal year they 
shall submit a report of the business transactedby them. They 
shall receive such compensation for their services as may be 
determined at the time of their election, 


FISCAL YEAR, 


Sec. 15. The fiscal year of tbe order shall begin on 
the first day of May and end on the thirtieth day of April. 
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SEAL, 


Sec. 16. The seal of the General Union shall be circu- 
lar in form and shall bear the inscription: “American Railway 
Union, Chicago, Hls., Instituted June 20th, 1893.” In the center 
there shali appear a flaming torch, heldby a hand, symbolizing 
the reign of light inaugurated by the order. 


REVENUE. 


Sec. 17, The revenue of the General Union shall be 
derived from an admission fee not to exceed one dollar per 
member and a capita tax not to exceed one dollar per annum, 
from each member, payable in advance, on or before the 20th 
day of May each year. The Board ofDirectors shall be author- 
ized to fix the admission fee and the capita tax from time to 
time at the lowest amount required to defray the expenditures 
of the order. 


Sec. 18. No moneys shall be expended except by order 
of the Board of Directors and upon a voucher signed by the 
president and secretary. 


MEETINGS, 


бес. 19. The General Union shall meet quadrennially, 
beginning on the second Tuesday in June, 1894. Special meet- 
ings may be called by the Board of Directors or by a majority 
vote of local unions, All meetings shall be held in the city in 
which the headquarters of the order are located, 


AMENDMENTS, 


Sec. 20. This constitution may be amended from time 
to time by the Board of Directors, provided that all amend- 
ments shall be transmitted to each local union and receive 
the sanction of a majority of those voting, Amendments may 
also be proposed by local unions, and upon being approved by 
the Board shall be transmitted to all local unions for ratifica- 
tion. Amendments may also be proposedby the Board of Direc- 
tors and by local unions at each quadrennial meeting of the 
General Union, provided a copy thereof shall be filed with 
the secretary of the General Union at least thirty days prior 
to the meeting; and such amendments shall require a majority 
vote for their adoption, 
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AMERICAN RAILWAY UNION. 


CONSTITUTION OF LOCAL UNIONS, 


HOW INSTITUTED. 


Section 21. А local union shall consist of not less than 
ten members and shall be assigned a number at the time it is 
instituted, Seven members shall constitute a quorum, 


Sec. 22. In instituting a local union all classes of railway 
employes shall be eligible, provided that any tenor more mem- 
bers who follow the same or practically the same occupation, 
may petition the Board of Directors for a charter to institute 
a local union representing their special class oredepartment 
in the railway service; and if said charter be granted, said 
members shall be given transfer cards and file the same with 
the ‘secretary of the new union, 


SEAL, 


Sec. 23. The seal shall bear the number and location 
of the union and in other regards shall be similar to the seal 
of the General Union. 


MEMBERSHIP, 


Sec. 24. A person of good character employed in the 
railway service is eligible to membership, except general 
yard masters, train masters, road masters, supervisors of 
bridges and buildings, general or commercial agents, super- 
intendents of telegraph, master mechanics, division super- 
intendents, superintendents of transportation and all other 
officials of similar or higher rank. A person having served as 
a railway employe and not engaged in such service at the time 
of making application may be admitted by atwo-thirds vote of a 
local union, 


Sec. 25. Aperson desiring membership shall make appli- 
cation in the prescribed form to the nearest local union repre- 
senting the line or system upon which he is employed, the 
applicant to be recommended by a member of such union. 
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Said application shall be read by the secretary at the following 
meeting, and if accepted by a majority vote, the applicant at 
once becomes a member of the union, andhis name is enrolled 
as such on the roster of membership. An applicant receiving 
less than a majority vote shall be rejected and his application 
fee returned, 


Sec. 26. A member who, by promotion or otherwise, 
changes employment or a member changing his residence 
shall at once be transferred to the class or union, as the case 
may be, most nearly representing his occupation and the line 
or system by which he is employed. When under the foregoing 
provisions a change from one union to another becomes 
necessary, the secretary shall on application issue a transfer 
card which shall be accepted by the secretary of the union 
proposed to be joined, and the name of the bearer enrolled as 
a member of said union. 


Sec. 27. Any member in good standing may terminate 
his membership by applying to the secretary for a card of 
withdrawal, which shall be at once issued and the name of 
the applicant stricken from the rolls. 


DUES AND FEES, 


Sec, 28. The admission fee of an applicant shall not 
be to exceed two dollars, of which one dollar shall be for 
the General Union and the remainder for the local union, 
and said fee must accompany the application. 


бес. 29. At the close of each meeting the secretary 
shall transmit to the Secretary of the General Union the names 
of all members admitted at said meeting, their occupation 
and the name of the line upon which they are employed, together 
with a remittance of an amount equal to one dollar for each 
member, as provided in the foregoing section. 


Sec. 30. The dues of a member shall be such an amount 
and payable at such times as may be determined by the local 
union, 


Sec. 31. The capita tax for the maintenace of the General 
Union shall be one dollar per year, payable by each member on 
or before May ist, and a full register of names with due credit 
given those having made payment shall be forwarded by the 
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secretary of each union together with a remittance to corres- 
pond, to the secretary of the General Union, so as to reach 
him not later than May 20th. 


Sec. 32. Any member failing to make payment of any 
dues or fees herein authorized shall be deprivedof all benefits 
of the order, and if not paid within six months, the secretary 
Shall strike his name from the rolls, and at once notify the 
secretary of the General Union to that effect, 


бес. 33, Any local union failing to pay its capita tax 
shall be deprived of the benefits of the order, and if not paid 
within three months its charter may be revoked by the Board 
of Directors. 


COMPLAINTS AND ADJUSTMENTS. 


Sec. 34, Any member having a complaint against his 
employers may refer the same to the Board of Mediation of 
the union of which he is a member, and they shall promptly 
investigate the same, and if it be found that the member has 
a just complaint the Board shall do all in its power to have 
the wrong remedied, failing in which they shall notify the 
president of the General Union, who shall authorize the most 
available member of the Board of Directors to visit and meet 
with the local Board and endeavor to adjust the difficulty, 
failing in which he shall call on the president to convene the 
Board of Mediation of the General Union, who in turn shall, 
if their efforts are fruitless, direct the president to convene 
the Board of Directors, and they shall have full power to 
proceed as they may deem prudent in securing a speedy and 
satisfactory adjustment of the difficulty. 


OFFICERS AND BOARDS, 


Sec. 35. The officers of a union shall consist ofa 
president, vice-president, secretary, representative, and such 
assistant officers as the union may determine. The boards 
shall consist of a Board of Mediation, a Board of Finance of 
three members each, and such others astheunion may author- 
ize, and they shall be elected in the month of April to serve 
for a term of one year. 


Sec. 36. A local union may hold stated or special 


meetings, as the interests of its members may require and 
as the union may determine. 
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DUTIES OF OFFICERS AND BOARDS. 


Sec. 37. It shall be the duty of the president to pre- 
side over the meetings of the union and to discharge its 
executive functions, He shall in conjunction with the vice- 
president appoint all committees. He shall sign all cards and 
other documents requiring to be authenticated, and atthe close 
of his term he shall surrender his office to his successor. 


Sec. 38. It shall be the duty of the vice-president to 
assist the president in the performance of his duties, and in 
case of vacancy in the office of president he shall succeed to 
that position and discharge its duties until a successor is 
elected and qualified, 


Sec, 39. It shall be the duty of the secretary to keep а 
record of the proceedings of the union, conduct its corres- 
pondence, keep a financial account between the union and its 
members and between the union and the General Union, make 
due return of all moneys received, and transact all other 
duties the office may impose. 


Sec. 40. It shall be the duty of the Board of Mediation 
to promptly examine into all complaints of members. They 
shall be authorized to deputize members to assist in the per- 
formance of their duties and only such members shall be 
selected as directly represent the class or department in 
which the complaint originated. 


Sec. 41. It shall be the duty of the representative to 
attend the meetings of the General Union and file with the 
secretary a report in writing of the proceedings thereof; for 
his services he shall receive such compensation as the union 
may determine. 


Sec. 42. It shall be the duty of the Board of Finance to 
make examination of the books, accounts andallother financial 
affairs of the union, and to make such recommendations as 
may be deemed necessary to promote the financial welfare of 
the union. 


FISCAL YEAR. 


Sec. 43. The fiscal year shall begin on the first day 
of May and end on the thirtieth day of April, and at the close 
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of each year the officers shall submit a full report of the 
transactions of their several offices, 


CARDS, 


Sec. 44, Each member shall upon admission be en- 
titled to a card which shall bear his name, occupation and the 
name of the road upon which he is employed, and said card 
shall be renewed at the beginning of each fiscal year on 
payment of the per capita tax; said card shall be signed by 
the president and secretary of the local union, bearing also 
the signature of the general secretary and the seal ofthe 
General Union. 


TRIALS. 


Sec. 45. Any member violating any of the laws or 
principles of this order may be suspended or expelled, pro- 
vided he has been found guilty of charges preferred against 
him in writing by a member in good standing, and provided 
further that the penalty shall be affixed by a committee of 
not less than three members appointed by the president to 
try the case and approved by a majority vote of the union. 


Sec. 46. Any member dissatisfied with the verdict may 
within thirty days thereafter appeal to the Board of Directors, 
and the secretary shall forward such appeal with a transcript 
of all the proceedings in the case tothe secretary of the Board. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

Sec. 47. Any member engaged directly or indirectly 
in the sale of intoxicating liquors shall at once sever his 
connection with the order. Failing to apply for a card of 
withdrawal, the secretary shall strike his name from the rolls. 


BY-LAWS, 


Sec. 48. A local union may adopt suitable by-laws for 
its guidance, provided they do not conflict with the Constitution. 
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AMERICAN RAILWAY UNION, 


PROCEEDINGS OF GENERAL UNION. 


Call of Representatives. 

Election of Directors. 
Communications, 

Introduction of Documents. 

Reports of Officers and Committees. 
Miscellaneous. 


PROCEEDINGS OF LOCAL UNIONS. 


Reading of Minutes, 

Reports of Officers and Committees, 
Communications. 

Applications for membership. 
Complaints and Adjustments. 
Miscellaneous, 


RULES OF ORDER, 


The General Union and local unions shall be governed 
by the rules laid down in Roberts’ “Rules of Order.” 
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THE AMERICAN RAILWAY UNION, 


OFFICERS, 
EUGENE У. DEBS, 
President. 


GEORGE W. HOWARD, 
Vice-President, 


SYLVESTER KELIHER, 
Secretary. 
Office: 
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The Constitution of the American Railway Union 
is a document which historians and students refer 
to in the study of American Labor History and/or 
Eugene V. Debs. 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen and the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, both of which were served by Eugene V. Debs 
as an officer and advisor, are privileged to present 
a limited number of this reproduction of theoriginal 
document to the Deb's Memorial Foundation. 


H. E. Gilbert, President, BLF&E 


Charles Luna, President, BRT 
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THEODORE DEBS 1864-1945 
by Dr. Bernard J. Brommel 
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In studying the life of Eugene V. Debs, noted labor and Socialist Party 
spokesman, it soon becomes obvious that his brother, Theodore Debs, played 
an important and integral part in all of his activities. Historians assessing the 
role of Eugene Debs would do well to recognize the influence and contribution 
that Theodore made to the success of numerous Debs’ projects. Eugene Debs 
would appreciate this recognition because he repeatedly stated in his lifetime 
that he would not have been able to do all the speeches, articles, letter writing, 
and countless other activities without the help of his brother, Theodore. This 
brief essay will discuss the working relationship and efforts that Theodore 
Debs made on Eugene's behalf. First, some family background. 

Theodore, born nine years after Eugene, т 1864, was the tenth and last 
child born to Jean Daniel and Marguerite Debs. Only six of these children lived 
beyond birth. These two brothers grew up in a home dominated by a stern, yet 
just father. He insisted that all of his children get the best education possible 
and sacrificed to pay for private school tuition because the Terre Haute, In- 
diana, public schools lacked rigor and quality at that time. Although the family 
had little money, they worked together in their grocery store and enjoyed a 
close family unity. 

Every Sunday, Mr. Debs took his boys hunting while Mrs. Debs and the 
four daughters prepared a festive meal. In the afternoons and evenings, the 
family read and listened to music. Mr. Debs insisted upon their oral reading of 
the works of Schiller, Goethe, Hugo, etc., in their original languages. 
Shakespeare, Whitman, Lowell, Hawthorne and other important writers were 
also shared. These literary sessions certainly had an influence upon the prose 
style of both Eugene and Theodore. Mrs. Debs, quieter and more subdued than 
the father, radiated much charm in keeping this animated large family 
together. 

Since Theodore was nine years younger than Eugene, he grew up at the 
time Eugene emerged as a successful union organizer. He followed closely the 
experiences of Eugene first as a railroad fireman, later as a union organizer 
and writer for labor journals. No records indicate exactly when Theodore 
began to work for his brother. He began by helping Eugene answer his mail 
from time to time. 

Theodore pursued his own career for awhile and decided in the late 1890's 
to come to Chicago. Here he became involved in the operation of a pickle and 
mustard processing factory. If Theodore had chosen to stay in this business, he 
could have become quite prosperous because the business thrived under his 
direction. Instead, he decided to become his brother's secretary. Theodore and 
his wife, Gertrude, and their daughter, Marguerite, decided to move from their 
apartment at 519 E. 66th Street in Chicago back to Terre Haute where Eugene 
Debs had established an office at 11th and Wabash. 

Eugene Debs emerged as an important national figure after the Pullman 
Strike. Even though Theodore had not yet decided to work full-time for his 
brother, he definitely aided his brother during this critical strike. They con- 
sulted frequently during the strike. After Debs served the six months' jail sen- 
tence, it was Theodore who coordinated and planned at the insistence of 
Chicago labor leaders the massive celebration in Battery D held the day of his 
release from the Woodstock Jail. This behind the scenes activity would charac- 
terize the devotion and efforts of Theodore during the next twenty-five years on 
behalf of his brother. Theodore never sought the limelight, but notice the 
newspaper pictures of Debs and observe how frequently Theodore appeared in 
the background. 
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In the office in Terre Haute, Theodore and Eugene early established а 
routine and delineation of duties that they essentially followed for years. 
Theodore would arrive early in the office--sometimes by 6:00 a.m. and open the 
mail and begin to fill orders for the countless booklets and flyers they mailed 
out. Eugene advocated sending out a piece of literature with every letter. His 
cabinet which is now on display in the restored Debs home contained numerous 
pigeon holes for keeping a supply of pamphlets handy for mailing. With 
Theodore’s help in 1900, he set up the Standard Publishing Company to print 
materials advocating industrial unionism, socialism, better working conditions, 
abolishing child labor, women's rights, etc. Although the actual printing was 
contracted to Moore-Langen, the editing and detail work fell to Theodore. 
Many of the 5 & 10c pamphlets were copies of speeches or articles Eugene had 

repared. 

i PT he brothers arranged their office so that they could easily communicate 
and chat while they worked. By placing their desks side by side, they could 
easily pass items back and forth. Eugene would take the letters received and 
make notes on them indicating what he thought should be included in the 
replies. Sometimes Eugene wrote longhand detailed comments but more often 
the job of composition fell to Theodore. They bounced ideas back and forth and 
used one another as a sounding board for what each wrote. Sometimes they 
would take a break and go for a long walk into the prairies surrounding Terre 
Haute in order to escape the office routine and to continue their discussion of 
matters important to them. 

The typewriter sat on a separate typewriter desk and Theodore “manned” 
the machine while Gene paced about the room dictating his thoughts. Theodore 
had the task of typing up what his brother said--no simple assignment when 
one considers that Debs spoke rapidly and for long periods of time. In this way, 
Debs kept up with the monumental demands placed upon him for articles and 
copies of his speeches, plus endless requests for information and support of 
various causes. This meant that office hours often extended until the late 
evening and then each brother took work home for completion. 

After the Pullman Strike, Debs had more invitations to speak than he 
could ever fill. To better plan his trips and to organize them with a minimum of 
lost travel time and mileage, Theodore set up and managed from 1900 to 1908 
a labor lecture bureau and coordinated to the last detail of train time Debs' 
speaking tours. On long trips, he always accompanied Debs and handled 
arrangements. When Debs lectured (often his speeches lasted 2 to 2 1/2 hours), 
he energetically infused his rhetoric with dynamic gesturing and sweated 
profusely. Theodore waited in the wings and after the speech would rub his 
brother with a towel and give him a dry shirt before going out into the night 
air. It was this kind of consistent, attentive devotion that enabled Gene to 
maintain such a hectic pace and survive. 

The press of certain strikes and some of the presidential campaigns was so 
great that Theodore sometimes had to remain behind in Terre Haute, manage 
the office, and attempt to keep ahead of the mail. The continual shortage of 
funds for the five presidential campaigns forced extra burdens upon Theodore 
because items or speeches by Gene served as the best fund raisers. 

Because the two men worked together so closely over a long period of time, 
Theodore could accurately predict what Eugene would want said or done in 
meetings when he could not attend. Theodore did substitute for Eugene in the 
delivering of a few speeches during the long campaigns. At night, when Eugene 
was exhausted, Theodore could stand on the back platform of the campaign 
train to speak with the same fire and fervor as his brother. He would wave his 
arms and lean forward over the crowd just like he had seen his brother do 
thousands of times. When he did this Theodore wore a hat because Gene's 
baldness in later years would have given him away. 
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Although alike in some respects, the personalities of the brothers differed. 
When disgusted or frustrated, Theodore could become quite excited and insist 
upon the correction of whatever bothered him. Gene maintained an easy 
outgoing disposition, but then he had Theodore to run part of the interference 
course for him. When apart, the brothers corresponded almost daily. These 
hastily scrawled notes reflect a genuine admiration for one another and include 
much joking banter. Each threatened to get the hide of the other if such and 
such a task wasn't finished. 

Theodore attended far more state and national conventions of the Socialist 
Party than Eugene. He often served as a delegate from Indiana and although 
some party leaders chided Gene for his non-attendance, he had an able 
representative in his brother. The liaison role between the national executive 
committee of the party and Eugene was also handled by Theodore. Since 
Eugene travelled continuously and Theodore made the schedules, officers of 
the party realized that to reach Eugene and get an answer contacting Theodore 
saved time. They also learned that Theodore wrote intelligent replies and 
gradually many of the leading Socialists wrote Theodore on matters and asked 
that he inform Eugene of their ideas. In the last ten years of Eugene's life this 
practice prevailed. Perhaps more importantly, Theodore scanned the mail and 
answered for Gene countless letters from little known followers. Debs suc- 
ceeded as a party leader because he had the rank and file support of the faith- 
ful dues-paying “Jimmy Higgenses" in the movement. Theodore did a great 
deal to keep these supporters informed and recognized. 

The articles by Theodore that follow give further insight into the relation- 
ship of these two brothers. They also provide additional information about 
Eugene Debs as a charismatic reform leader. In the last few years of Eugene's 
life more and more articles appeared with Theodore's name as author. Editors 
of Socialist publications sought his opinions because they recognized his skills 
and importance to the movement and realized that Eugene could no longer 
meet all of the demands placed upon him. Articles by Theodore as “The War 
and the Workers," [Debs Magazine, June 1922, p.3] differed little in content 
from Eugene's thoughts on the subject except Theodore stated his views with 
even greater emotion. He continued to write articles and answer hundreds of 
inquiries after Eugene's death and several of these articles appeared in The 
New York Call. The publication of these essays by Theodore's daughter, 
Marguerite, preserves these valuable documents for our study and enlighten- 
ment. Theodore wrote them several years after Eugene's death. 


Theodore (left) and Eugene at Lindlahr Sanitarium, Elmhurst, Ill. 
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SIDELIGHTS: INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF DEBS 


By Theodore Debs 
CHAPTER I 


Debs was filling the office of City Clerk of Terre Haute, drawing the prin- 
cely salary of $1,500. per year, when apprised of his appointment to fill an 
unexpired term as National Secretary of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen, as well as edit and manage its official publication, a monthly 
magazine. 

That was in 1880. His remuneration as City Clerk was not large as com- 
pared to present day salaries, but quite sufficient to meet his simple and 
modest needs. 

Debs' predecessor in the Brotherhood was a  defaulter and had been 
removed from office. When Debs took possession of his new duties, all that was 
left was an antiquated iron safe, in the cash drawer of which reposed three pen- 
nies, probably overlooked, some office records, all in hopeless confusion, - and a 
staggering indebtedness of $10,000. 

This was Debs’ inheritance on becoming officially connected with the 
Brotherhood, other than having bestowed upon him the euphonious title of 
"Grand Secretary and Treasurer and Editor of the Locomotive Firemens 
Magazine". 


It must be admitted this was considerable of a title in the light of the 
organization having the munificent sum of three cents in its treasury with 
which to meet its numerous and pressing obligations. The title may have been 
intended as an amolument for the honor it conferred, or, perhaps, to bolster the 
courage of the incumbent in facing irate creditors. 

Anyway, Debs assumed the responsibility, - title, liabilities, and the guar- 
dianship of the three pennies carefully stowed away in the iron safe. 

Each morning found Debs at his desk in the City Building; each night, un- 
til the early hours of morning, found him hard at work in the office of the 
Brotherhood, located, for the sake of economy in a room of his home. 

The Brotherhood had always been weak; now it was in the throes of defeat 
and bankruptcy. However, by stupendous efforts and an unconquerable deter- 
mination not only to rehabilitate, but make the organization a power in the 
labor world, the tide was finally turned. In time debts were liquidated; new 
lodges organized; and many new names added to the roll of membership. Now 
that the organization was taking on new life, doubt was dispelled, success was 
assured, and the future loomed bright with promise. 

At this time Debs summoned the Grand Master of the Brotherhood, living 
in an adjoining state, to come to Terre Haute for a conference. Putting out 
money for railroad fare and travelling expenses was not in vogue, at least, not 
with the Brotherhood in those days. Officials, in their travels were expected to 
"beat" their way over the road - and did- riding in cabooses or engine cabs, as 
circumstances dictated. 

The Grand Master was no exception to the prevailing custom. In con- 
templating his visit to Terre Haute, however, the thought occurred to him, now 
that the Brotherhood was looking up instead of down, assuming something of 
an air of importance; having had slight recognition in some quarters, that the 
officials of the line extending into a dozen states over which he must travel, 
might show its respect for the Brotherhood and grant him a trip pass to Terre 
Haute and return. 

The company had been noted for its hostility to organized labor, but never- 
theless he would make the attempt. 

The Grand Master was a man timid by nature, but the thought of 
"beating" his way over the long distance in the heat of summer, riding dirty 
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and dusty cabooses, or perhaps, worse still, greasy engine cabs, fortified his 
courage. He would make a personal call upon the Vice President of the road, 
whose office was in his home town, and ask for transportation in the name of 
the Brotherhood. 

In this particular case it was a serious undertaking, especially for one 
timid and weak at heart, as the Grand Master soon learned to his dismay. 
Scarcely had he made his desire known to the Vice President, than that gen- 
tleman directed a volume of vituperation, eloquently punctuated with a 
profanity against the Brotherhood in particular and organized labor in general, 
that would have done justice to an inebriated lumber-jack in town for the first 
time after a long winter in the woods. 

The large force of white-collared clerks, bending over their desks, chuckled 
gleefully at the chagrin and discomfiture of the Grand Master, who, by the 
way, made his exit at the first opportunity, no doubt congratulating himself 
that he escaped through the doorway rather than having been pitched out of an 
open window. 

It was an inglorious retreat; a most humiliating experience; an 
ignominious rout without a redeeming feature. Once outside the Vice 
President's office the Grand Master was more than content to make his way to 
Terre Haute on the hard cushions of a caboose. 

On arriving in Terre Haute, the Grand Master, covered with the dust and 
dirt of travel, related his brief but tragic experience with the Vice President. 
Debs, indignant and disgusted, reproached his fellow-official for allowing 
anyone - whatever his station in life - to so outrageously insult the Brotherhood 
without bitterly resenting the outrage. 

*No man could do that in my presence, no matter who he might be, or how 
high his official position, and get by with it", said Debs. 

“You don't know the man or perhaps you would not say that", returned the 
Grand Master. 

"Well", said Debs, *I will know him before the sun falls beneath the 
horizon tomorrow evening. Tonight you and I leave for С........ 

The Vice President was of the type Knut Hamson would pronounce “а 
barge of a man", standing full six feet in height, straight as the proverbial 
arrow, weighing more than two hundred, wiry hair, cold piercing eyes that 
seemed to discern one's innermost thoughts, short-cropped beard, square of jaw 
- in fact, the man possessed those attributes most sought by owners of large cor- 
porations to manage and direct their financial interests. In choosing this man 
they made no mistake. 

The next afternoon Debs presented himself at the office of the Vice 
President, followed hesitatingly by the Grand Master. Their appearance was 
the signal for quiet tittering on the part of the employes, who at once 
recognized the victim of the Vice President's wrath, and great was their an- 
ticipation of a similar exhibition. 

They had not long to wait. Preliminaries between the Vice President and 
Debs were brief and to the point. The state of the weather, business conditions, 
and topics of a like character, common on such an occasion, were somehow 
overlooked. 

Debs had but briefly entered upon the purpose of his visit when the Vice 
President, throwing some papers he held in his hand on his desk, his eyes snap- 
ping, and with a fierceness of expression calculated to strike terror to the heart 
of the timid, and in a voice resembling that of an enraged animal, halted Debs 
abruptly, as if greatly irritated and wished the interview to end. 

“I want you to understand, Mr. Debs", he bellowed, “that the ------ 
Railroad don't care a God Damn about the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen." 


Drawing his chair nearer to that of the Vice President, leaning forward, 
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right arm extended, his long index finger at the very nose of the Vice President, 
Debs, in a voice equally rancorous, retorted: 

“And I want you to distinctly understand, Mr. Vice President, that the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen don’t care a God damn about the ----- 
railroad, but it does demand and insists in the name of the employes it 
represents in your service that it be given civil and courteous treatment by its 
officials.” 

For twenty minutes thereafter the exchange was fast and furious. There 
was no mincing of words or sparing of feelings. It was a battle of fast thinking, 
cutting satire, quick wit, in which neither participant asked for or gave quarter. 
Sparks flew as if from the mouth of a smith’s bellows. The very air seemed 
charged with profanity. As the controversy progressed it became more heated 
until it seemed to the listening employes as if blows would be exchanged. 

The Vice President thundered abuse upon organized labor, while Debs, 
equally vehement, lashed corporate greed and rapacity in sucking out the very 
life-blood of the men who enriched its coffers, that the owners and idlers might 
revel and riot in luxury, while glorying in the sale of their pampered and petted 
daughters in exchange for the worthless title of a foreign degenerate rake. 

“How did you get here?” suddenly shouted the Vice President in the midst 
of the fiery exchange. 

“It’s none of your damned business,” retorted Debs. “Nothing would more 
delight you than to know the names of the train crew that carried us into the 
city that you might discharge them for violating the company’s rules. The suf- 
fering of their wives and children on that account would give you precious little 
concern.” 

Verbal combats, like storms at sea lashing the waves into froth, spend their 
fury, pass on, and the water again becomes placid. 

And so it was on this occasion. The pent-up anger and indignation of the 
combatants expended, the men gradually assumed a more civil, courteous and 
dignified attitude, though neither had yielded the smallest fraction of an inch 
to the other. 

. When something like calmness prevailed, after each had had his say (-and 
said it aplenty), Debs broached the subject of issuing trip passes in favor of the 
Grand Master and Grand Organizer of the Brotherhood over the lines 
represented by the Vice President, as they had occasion to travel over his road. 

‚Аз before stated, the road had always been hostile to organized labor, 
having never recognized or issued passes to the officials of the older railway 
organizations. 

However, the Vice President, in strange contrast to his first greeting, now 
gave Debs courteous hearing. When Debs had finished, the Vice President 
reached over to his desk, touched a button, which almost instantly brought a 
clerk to his side. Addressing the clerk, he said, “Issue three annual passes on 
account of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen good over the main line 
and all branches of the road.” 


The clerk was amazed. For a moment he did not move, seeming undecided 
as to whether he heard aright. It seemed impossible in view of the well-known 
attitude of the Vice President and the policy of the company; and yet the 
words, “make out three annual passes” were ringing in his ears. 

., Here Debs interposed an objection, explaining to the Vice President that 
his work was in the office at home; that at present he travelled but little and, 
therefore, had no need of annual transportation. 

"You are returning to Terre Haute?" 

"Yes, sir" said Debs. 


.Then we will compromise by issuing you a trip pass", said the Vice 


President, smiling audibly, having in mind i : ; 
у , no doubt th as 
to how Debs had gotten into ed oubt the impertinent inquiry 
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While the clerk was making out the passes, the Vice President, among 
other things inquired of Debs if he was a lawyer. Informed in the negative, he 
said, “You ought to take up the law, corporation law. You would be a great 
success as a lawyer, make a lot of money, and get somewhere in the world." 


Eugene Debs (right, rear) and Theodore Debs (rear, left) as Debs 
arrived in Terre Haute from Atlanta prison after Chirstmas Dec. 1921. 


The clerk returned with the passes. The interview was at an end. The men 
arose from their seats, shook hands in a manner indicating mutual personal 
regard despite their opposite view point, and parted. 

Not until years later, immediately following the Pullman strike, when 
Debs was still under indictment for conspiracy to obstruct the United States 
mails, discredited and pronounced down and out by the press of the country, 
did he again see the Vice President; and then only by accident. 

Called to Chicago on business, Debs registered at one of the down town 
hotels. Entering the dining room on the evening of his arrival, just off to the left 
of the main aisle, sat the Vice President. By chance their eyes met. Neither 
showed the least evidence of recognition. They seemed to vision each other as 
they did other guests seated about the place with whom they were without 
acquaintance. 

Strange anomaly! These two men, by virtue of their stormy introduction, 
had every reason for remembrance, yet, on this occasion neither so much as 
moved the lash of an eye in recognition of the other. Their first meeting was 
memorable for its turbulence; the second its silence and dignity. 

'The Vice President finished his meal. Leaving, on his way out, he halted at 
the desk for a bit of conversation with the steward, whom he well knew, and 
who, by the way, was also a friend of Debs, lighted his cigar and went his way. 

Debs, too, having been served, was making his way out when intercepted by 
the steward. 
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“Did you recognize the gentlemen seated off to the left as you came т?” 
inquired the steward. 


“Уез, it was Mr. М------ ‚ Vice President of the ------ Lines." 
“So it was," returned the steward. “Не certainly paid you a very handsome 
compliment." 


“That scarcely seems plausible in the light of his road having been so 
seriously hampered during the recent strike," said Debs with a grin. 

“However that may be", continued the steward, “Мг. M-----, on leaving, 
remarked, that you were the only labor leader for whom he had respect; that 
you had convictions and the courage to fight for them regardless of consequence 
to yourself; that you could not be bluffed or intimidated; and that you were one 
man that could not be bought." 

“That certainly was a most generous compliment, coming from Mr. M----,” 
Debs smilingly replied. Expressing his appreciation to the steward, patting him 
gently on the shoulder as an expression of his friendship and regard, Debs, 
perhaps meditating whether such a compliment would have come to him had 
he chosen to become a “corporation lawyer", continued his way to the street 
and was soon lost in the multitude that throngs Chicago walks at that hour of 
the evening. 


Debs as boy of 14 (first row, estreme left) when he took his first job on 
paint gang of Terre Haute, and Indianapolis railroad. 


SIDELIGHTS: INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF DEBS 


By Theodore Debs 
CHAPTER II 


Debs was booked to speak in a middle-west town. It was not one of the 
larger cities of that section of the country, though its Boosters Club rejoiced 
and boasted of a population of some 25,000 inhabitants. How much of the 
cemetery had been included in making up the sum total we do not know. 
Anyway, it was a thriving little manufacturing center in a growing community. 

The Socialist Local was not large in numbers, but its members were 
animated with a splendid enthusiasm and imbued with the unconquerable 
spirit that presages success. They were of the crusader type, pioneers in a 
righteous but unpopular cause, trail-blazers with magnificent courage and con- 
viction. Workingmen all, but their leisure hours were occupied in seeking 
greater knowledge, enlarging their mental capacity for clearer thinking. What 
more splendid than this? History, economics, the class-struggle, the social 
revolution were among the themes regarded by these young workers as a most 
essential part of their education. То fail in attendance when any of these topics 
was to be up for discussion was almost unthinkable. 

Such was their eagerness and desire for working class education. 

The coming of Debs was to mark an epoch in the history of the Local. 
Arrangements for the meeting were all but completed. The theatre had been 
engaged, advertising arranged, the sale of tickets, due to the hustling pro- 
pensities of the membership, was more than satisfactory. So far as their part 
in the affair was concerned, the meeting was already an assured success. 

The chairman, chosen to preside and introduce Debs, a young working 
man, enthusiastic, ambitious, calloused hands, inspired with the hope that he, 
too, might some day be on the platform teaching the lesson of solidarity to his 
fellow-workers, was elated that he of all the rest had been so highly favored, in 


Debs, front row, third from left, and executive board of American 
Railway Union. Those in picture include, Sylvester Kelliher, Martin 
Elliott, George W. Howard, William E. Burns, James Hogan, Roy Good- 
win and L. W. Rogers. 
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Eugene Debs, the orator and lecturer, making a speech in Chicago, 1910. 


what he termed, the "greatest privilege and honor of his life" - the introducing 
of Debs to an audience in his home town. 

. This was to be his maiden effort in public. Already was he burning the 
midnight oil in preparing his introductory address; committing his speech to 
memory, which was to mean so much to him. What an opportunity to acquaint 
the people with the fact that the workers were no longer required to call in the 
professionals - lawyers, preachers, hack politicians to introduce their speakers; 
that they, the workers, had sufficient intelligence and were quite capable of 
performing these functions in a manner creditable to themselves and the cause 
they represented! How glorious it all was! The very thought of it thrilled every 
fiber of his being and sent the blood coursing through his veins. 

The day of the meeting finally arrived. Everything was in readiness. The 
house had been "sold out"; the comrades were happy. Debs had come. 

At the appointed hour, the young chairman, a trifle pale and slightly ner- 
vous, moved to the front of the platform. For a few moments, until there was 
perfect silence, he calmly surveyed the splendid audience. The introductory was 
begun. His voice was clear, his enunciation excellent, his splendid English quite 
in evidence. He had been speaking for, perhaps, five or six minutes and getting 
on famously, leading up to one of the high spots of his address, pointing out the 
fact that the condition, at times, in the lives of the workers became so serious 
that resistance to further oppression and degradation was imperative. To 
elaborate his point he quoted from a writer who called attention to a like fact 
in the animal kingdom, when servility and patience had been exhausted. Con- 
tinuing he said: “А cat will scratch; a dog bite; а cow horn; a goat will butt; 
look at the jackass .... At this point there was pronounced hesitation. “See . . 
. the . . jackass,” he repeated. The young chairman's face had suddenly taken 
on color deep as the crimson of a socialist banner. He was hopelessly stuck. It 
was pitiable to behold the embarrassment and chagrin plainly written in every 
line and feature of his countenance. Suddenly he blurted out, *See the jackass’ . 

p me to рец to you Eugene V. Debs." 

,, 1t was too much. The audience burst into a roar of laughter tha k 
в The humiliation of the young chairman was boy Nd к. 
К E walked to the front of the platform with a suppressed smile on his 
face. The humor of it all was irresistible. It was some little time before the 
audience quieted and Debs allowed to make his address. 

m BER DR: more heartily over the incident than Debs himself. Over 
ate e stor i 1 
ее y to comrades and friends, and each time he shook 
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INCIDENTS: SIDELIGHTS IN THE LIFE OF DEBS 
By Theodore Debs 
CHAPTER III 


On a Sunday afternoon, late in the fall, - so late in fact that autumn was 
comfortably nestling in the lap of early winter, the ground being frozen, and the 
hillsides, recently aglow with brilliant colorings, now drab and drear - found 
Debs in a day coach in the Union Station, at St. Louis, congratulating himself 
upon having been so fortunate as to make a close train connection that would 
enable him to fill a lecture engagement down in Missouri that night. 

His destination was off the main line, on a branch, what theatrical folks 
would dub a “hick” town. According to the train schedule, Debs would arrive at 
six o'clock that evening. Ample time to get settled in his room, “brush up" a bit, 
and have supper without being rushed. 

However, local trains on branch lines, equipped with motive power and old 
coaches, no longer deemed safe or serviceable on through fast trains, have a 
manner of deporting themselves all their own. The train bearing Debs was 
doing fairly well, all things considered, when suddenly there was a jerking, 
scrunching and screeching of brakes. The engineer had applied the air; the 
train came to a stop. 

Conjecture as to the cause of the trouble was the topic of conversation 
among the passengers. Inquiry brought forth the cheering (?) word that the 
engine had "broken down", disquieting news to Debs, who had had some prac- 
tical experience in his younger years when he himself had been a locomotive 
fireman. Comforting, however, was the assurance that the damage was not 
great and there was no occasion for alarm. 

An hour and more passed in wearisome waiting. Finally, and to the relief 
of the passengers anxious to be on their way, the engine bell rang, there was a 
sharp toot of the whistle calling in the flagman, who had been all this time out 
in the cold guarding the rear end, an imperative rule of the company, and the 
train moved on. Its speed, if it may be so termed, was aggravatingly slow. 
Laboriously it dragged itself around curves and somehow managed to "climb" 
hills, though the latter seemed a miracle. 

With every turn of the wheels more time was added to that already lost. 
Debs was getting conspicuously nervous. Again and again he consulted his 
watch; station stops were interminably long. He became possessed of the 
thought that perhaps the officials of the road had become aware of his presence 
on the train and had issued a "slow" order so that he would arrive at his 
destination too late to fill his speaking engagement, an experience he had suf- 
fered on more than one occasion. This thought was soon dispelled. The engine 
had "broken down" and the old pile of junk was coughing and limping over the 
road as best it could in its dilapidated state. 

At last, the conductor called Debs' station. His watch registered at 8:15. 


In the meantime, the waiting audience had grown restless; the committee 
in charge of the meeting, dismayed. The station agent, called over the phone, 
reported the train more than two hours late. This word was promptly relayed 
to the impatient audience, many of whom, no doubt, came out of curiosity to 
see for themselves if it was really true that Debs had horns and blew flames 
from his nostrils, as depicted in press cartoons they had seen. 

Debs was the first passenger off the train. The committee was in waiting at 
the station. Sending his grips to the hotel, Debs was escorted direct to the 
theatre, only a short distance from the depot. 

The stage entrance was through the alley - a passage-way dark as the in- 
terior of an Ozark mountain cave. All possible haste was being made. Debs felt 
a tug at his trouser-leg, just beneath the knee, and felt something give. Great 
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was his consternation on entering the theatre. The tug which he noted was now 
only too apparent. А piece of barbed wire, one end firmly imbedded in the 
frozen ground, the other protruding straight up, had caused the mischief - a 
great rent in his trousers, right in front, the flap of which hung down like the 
ear of a Missouri houn' pup, the damage plainly visible even to a man with a 
glass eye. 

Dunder and blitzen! Here was a dilemma. What was to be done? The 
audience was growing more impatient and clamorous. It was Sunday; the 
stores closed; and, besides, this was no time for shopping. Immediate action 
was imperative. There was a hasty collection of pins. The footlights, shielded 
by an old-fashioned reflector, were promptly extinguished; the cloth covering 
the speaker's stand was lowered to the last fraction of an inch. Nothing was 
neglected in the way of concealing the speaker's pedal extremities, even to 
lowering the valance of the stage lights. 

When all was in readiness, Debs, uttering a silent prayer that the pins 
would hold, moved rapidly to the speaker's stand, from which he did not 
emerge until his address was finished. 

The fates had been kind; the pins held securely. But Debs' discomfiture 
was by no means at an end. Another booking for the next evening was on his 
schedule, a long jump, with a change of cars, and the only train out of town due 
to leave at 9:45 the next morning. 

He had gotten through safely that evening, but would fortune continue her 
benign smiles through all the trip? Probably not. And then, the thought of 
speaking under such a lamentable handicap was unthinkable. 

"Was there anything like a tailor-shop in the little town?" There was. А 
gentleman, of Hebrew origin, conducted a repair and cleaning business in a 
small room, on a side street, close by the hotel. This was encouraging. 

Before eight o'clock, the next morning, Debs entered the establishment. 
The proprietor had just kindled the fire and was making ready for the day's 
business. Debs was recognized on sight. The little tailor and his wife had at- 
tended the lecture the night before. 

"Dese is Mesta Deps!” excitedly, exclaimed the little tailor scarcely before 
Debs could close the door. “Vell! Vell! and dese is Mr. Deps, vat vas a can- 
didate for president!” 


Assuring his new-found friend that he had made no mistake, that he was 
the person, Debs attempted to state the purpose of his early visit. It was no use. 
The delight and enthusiasm of the little tailor was not to be silenced for any 
reason or pretext whatsoever. 

_Never, since first he put his foot on American soil, had he dreamed of 
having a presidential candidate in his place of business. To make certain there 
was no mistake, that his eyes did not deceive him, that it was no hallucination, 
he brushed a seeming speck from the lapel of Debs’ coat. His conversation grew 
more excited. He would have hugged the man but his sense of propriety forbade 
such intimacy. He would bring his wife to the shop that she, too, might talk 
with “Mesta Deps”, but Debs protested, happy as he would be to meet the good 
wife, that he had but a few moments as he had some appointments at the hotel, 
and, besides, his train was leaving shortly. 

With much difficulty the little tailor’s enthusiasm was in a measure 
restrained and Debs permitted to make known the occasion of his visit. A 
careful examination of the damaged trousers by the tailor revealed the fact 
that the tear was “clean”, and with careful stitching could be mended in a 
manner visible only to the most scrutinizing eye - but it would be necessary for 
“Mesta Deps” to remove his trousers. 

This could easily be arranged. From a secluded nook in the rear of the lit- 
tle shop a folding screen was forthcoming, set up, behind which “Mesta Deps” 
could sit until the damaged trousers were repaired. 
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Debs removed his outer garments. To further protect his customer from 
curious eyes, as also from the draft, a copy of a St. Louis Sunday paper was en- 
folded about the elongated limbs of his patron. 

The tailor, once engaged in his task, for the first time since Debs had en- 
tered, ceased his excited conversation and gave himself wholly to the work in 
hand. However, he had but fairly begun the difficult stitching, when the door 
opened and a neatly dressed young woman entered, evidently a regular 
customer. 

“Good morning Mr. 5------ ." That was as far as she ever got with her con- 
versation. The little tailor hastily removed his glasses, threw the trousers to one 
side, skiddled off the shop bench with alacrity, grasped the woman by the hand, 
a excited, rushed her to the rear of the screen, and -- introduced her to “Mesta 

ps". 

Imagine, if you can, the consternation of the young woman on seeing Debs, 
- and of Debs, enfolded in a St. Louis paper, not daring to move, lest this slight 
protection fail him. Picture in your mind, if you can, this indescribable scene of 
embarrassment, bewilderment and mortification; a scene sufficient to make the 
stoutest of angels weep and cry out in despair. 

And yet, the little tailor, in his delirium of enthusiasm, did not observe the 
shock and nervous discomfiture of his guests, despite their flushed features, nor 
the awkardness of the situation. To him there was no sense of impropriety. On 
the contrary, his delight was unbounded and he felt flattered and honored for 
the privilege of introducing his latest patron to a presidential candidate. No 
happier incident had ever come into his life. 


The abashed young woman, suffering unforgettable mortification, made 
her acknowledgment of the introduction, and, to the great relief of Debs, now 
perspiring at every pore despite his lack of clothing, beat a hasty retreat. Nor 
did she linger to explain the nature of her coming, stammering, as she made her 
exit that she would call again, when the tailor was less occupied. 

Debs drew a long breath when the door closed. Never, in all his life, had he 
been so confounded, or subjected to such insufferable mortification; and all 
done with such guileless innocence. 

To Debs such a situation was unthinkable, yet here he found himself the 
helpless victim of its reality. Nor were his fears pacified now that the young 
woman had departed. Might there not be other feminine patrons! The rattling 
of a window, the slightest noise on the street, pierced the heart of Debs like an 
electric shock. No experience, - and he had many in his tumultuous career, had 
so confused or unnerved him. 

The little tailor was again at work, but as Debs sat there waiting, waiting, 
the moments were interminable. On a shelf a dollar clock ticked merrily, but 
the hands seemed stationary, paralyzed. To Debs it was an age before the little 
tailor clattered from his bench and proudly brought the trousers for inspection. 
It was a work of art that could only have been accomplished by the most 
skilled and capable hand. The damage was visible only at very close range and 
even then by careful observation. 

It was a happy, comforting moment for Debs as he mopped the nervous 
perspiration from his still flushed face, and hastily slipped into his garments. 
Getting out his purse he wished to pay his bill. The little tailor excitedly shook 
his head and put up both hands. There was no charge. It was an honor and a 
rare privilege to render such a trivial service; and, besides, “Mesta Deps”, had 
already paid the bill a thousand times over. Had he not read in his Jewish 
paper, the Forward, how frequently "Mesta Deps" had spoken for the needle- 
workers on the East Side in New York, Chicago, Baltimore and other cities in 
times of strike among his craft? It would be next to sacrilege. No, no, it could 
not be; nor would his wife ever forgive him. 

Debs persisted there was rent to pay, the needs of the family to be con- 
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sidered, and that he would leave better satisfied if his benefactor accepted 
remuneration for an invaluable service rendered in a great emergency. But it 
was all to no purpose. Only when the little tailor, looking up, with moistened 
eyes, pleaded with Debs not to hurt his feelings by offering him money for a ser- 
vice that had given him such infinite pleasure, such unspeakable joy, did Debs 
desist in the settlement of his bill. With his arm about the tailor, Debs tendered 
his warmest thanks and most grateful appreciation as they walked to the door. 

Returning to the hotel, Debs found his friends in waiting, got his grips, and 
the little party made for the station. His little friend, the tailor, was already 
there, having closed his shop. 

They had not long to wait. Debs, on the rear platform of the train, was 
waving an affectionate farewell. A little in advance of the group that had come 
to see him off, was the little tailor, uncovered, arm extended, shaking his 
handkerchief; and there he remained until the train swung around a curve ob- 
scuring his view. When he turned about, it was observed that a tear was cour- 
sing down his cheek. 

Such was the tender heart and fine soul of this humble Jewish tailor, 
regarded, no doubt, by many, as a mere convenience in the community. 

Debs never forgot the nobility of character possessed by this man and he 
held him in grateful and affectionate remembrance to the last of his days. 


Speaking from thé Red Special in 1908 at Waterbury, Conn. 
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INCIDENTS: SIDELIGHTS IN THE LIFE OF DEBS 
By Theodore Debs 
CHAPTER IV 


During the early days of the labor movement in this country, Debs made 
periodical organizing trips through the South; a section most in need of 
organization, yet most backward and difficult of organization. Wages were con- 
siderably lower on the average than in Northern states and working conditions 
execrable, due mainly to the competition existing between white and black 
labor. Negroes, because of their color, were not eligible to membership under 
the constitution of any of the white unions, a fact deeply deplored by Debs, 
realizing, as he did, that it pitted one set of workers against another, to the un- 
doing of both and to the detriment of the labor movement at large. 

Only in the larger cities of the South was there any semblance of 
organization, and even here, but few crafts were organized, and these generally 
thrown loosely together in a "Central Labor Union”; the latter all too fre- 
quently feeding-grounds for small bore politicians, of Democratic faith, am- 
bitious to hold such exalted public office as that of constable, squire, or the still 
greater honor of becoming a justice of the peace. 

On one of these organizing tours Debs was to address a body of railway 
employes in one of the principal and most thriving cities of that section. No 
sooner had he arrived in the city and been assigned a room at the hotel, than a 
committee called to pay its respects, as also to solicit his presence at a little 
dinner to be given in honor of, and at the home of the President of the Central 
Labor Union. It was to be a "surprise", and therefore those in on the "know" 
were enjoined to secrecy. Only a few choice friends were to be present - all 
members of organized labor. 

There was also to be the presentation of a gold-headed cane to the 
President of the Central Labor Union, and it was the urgent desire of the com- 
mittee that the presentation address be made by “Brother Debs". 

The hour had been especially set for five-thirty, so that Debs could attend 
the dinner and yet have ample time to make his own meeting later in the 
evening. The President of the Central Labor Union was wholly unknown to 
Debs, as were the members of the committee. 

Debs begged to be excused as he had a number of appointments for the 
day, made by correspondence, and would be unusually busy. The committee 
was persistent. The affair had been planned for an earlier day, but when it was 
learned that Debs was to come the plans had been changed to fit the time of his 
presence in the city, and he must not now disappoint those having the "sur- 
prise" in hand. 


Debs still hesitated. But, then, the committee represented the organized 
labor movement of the city, and he finally reluctantly yielded to the earnest 
and impassioned appeal that had been made. 

It might incidentally be mentioned that the reporters of all the daily 
papers of the city had been invited to the dinner; and it is not of record that a 
reporter was ever known to pass up a "feed". It is perhaps needless to add there 
were no letters of regret from this group. The press was fully represented. 

Before the committee left Debs at the hotel he was again reminded that 
the dinner was a "surprise" affair and that no mention be made of his early 
evening engagement during the day. 

No detail had been overlooked in perfecting the arrangements. The host 
was purposely detained down town until everything was in perfect readiness; 
curtains drawn; dining-room brightly illuminated; the long table around which 
the guests were assembled, was decorated with the most beautiful of flowers. It 
was an inviting scene. 
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Well may you imagine the expression of surprise and delight which 
illuminated the features of the President of the Central Labor Union on being 
ushered into the dining-room of his home, already in complete possession of his 
friends and admirers. How “surprised” he was! How could it ever have been 
arranged without his ever getting so much as an inkling of it all! Never had he 
been so taken by surprise! And what an honor it was to have "Brother Debs" as 
a guest on such an occasion! 

The dinner was sumptuous, topped, as it was, with fried chicken, Southern 
style. Nothing was lacking in the way of delicacies that the market afforded; 
and all in the greatest abundance, prepared by a hand well versed in the art of 
cookery. 

When the last course had been served, a delicious brand of Havana's was 
passed about the festive board. Here Debs arose and in a neat address for and 
in behalf of the organized workers of the city presented the gold-headed cane to 
the host. 

The President of the Central Labor Union, evidently a man of poise, not 
easily bewildered, with a fluent command of language, perfectly rounded sen- 
tences, made acknowledgment with an address replete with eloquence that bor- 
dered on the classic. 

It was really a most delightful event and greatly enjoyed by all in at- 
tendance. 

Soon thereafter Debs consulted his watch. The time had sped on wings of 
light. The hour of his meeting was drawing near and with apologies to the host 
and his friends he bade them a happy good evening. Two or three of the other 
guests were likewise obliged to leave on account of other engagements. 

The topic of conversation on returning to the business district was the most 
excellent dinner and, especially, the happy and brilliant response of the host. 
After the conversation had continued for some little time, the gentleman sitting 
next to Debs in the street car, in low and confidential tone remarked: “Mr. 
Debs I don’t like to see you imposed upon, but the fact is that the President of 
the Central Labor Union got the kind of a cane he wanted - he made the selec- 
tion himself - and the address he delivered this evening was prepared by an at- 
torney with the reputation of being one of the most learned and polished after- 
dinner speakers in the South.” 

Next day the newspapers carried an extended account of the event, prin- 
ting in full the spontaneous (?) response of the President of the Central Labor 
Union, and a week later, it was afterwards learned, that gentleman announced 
himself as a candidate for Justice of the Peace. 

The event was indeed an overwhelming “surprise.” 


SIDELIGHTS: INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF DEBS 
By Theodore Debs 
CHAPTER V 


It was in what was generally known as the Pullman strike that Debs was 
first brought prominently before the public and became a national figure in the 
world of labor. 

This strike completely paralyzed railway transportation from Ohio to the 
Pacific coast, and was broken only, by and with the aid and support of the 
United States militia, United States marshals, - thousands in number - state 
troops, and federal courts, all co-operating to defeat the strike, under direct or- 
ders and supervision of the attorney general and president of the United States. 
All these powerful influences were at the disposal of, and freely used by the 
General Managers’ Association, an organization of managing railway officials. 
It is true that Debs attracted some attention a short time before, when the 
American Railway Union, of which he was president, completely won a strike 
on the Great Northern Railway, - the J. J. Hill lines - but this was more sec- 
tional than national in scope. 

The bitterness with which the Pullman strike was fought, and later, the 
sentence of six months in jail pronounced upon Debs by a federal 
judge for “contempt of court,” made him an unusual figure in the labor 
movement of that day. Invitations to address labor unions, liberal clubs, and 
radical bodies came to him by every mail; everywhere was he in demand. The 
East Side of New York was not lacking in its application for a public meeting 
in that section of the city. The request met with favor and a date was assigned. 
It was the occasion of Debs’ first visit to that section of New York. At other 
times, as National Secretary of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, he 
had addressed railway employes in other parts of the city. It is the writer’s 
recollection that a sweatshop strike in the needle industry was in progress at 
the time. 

The meeting on the East Side was a tremendous success, if attendance and 
enthusiasm are to be counted. Every inch of room in the large hall was oc- 
cupied; the applause at times rocked the structure. 

When Debs had concluded his address there was a great demonstration; a 
riot of hand-shaking and good fellowship, and it was some time before he was 
able to leave the hall and return to his hotel. 

It must have been a year or more before he again addressed a meeting on 
the East Side. Again the hall was taxed to its capacity; the enthusiasm great as 
at his first appearance. Among those in attendance were many who had been 
present at the first meeting; and again at the close of his address there were en- 
thusiastic greetings and hand-clasps innumerable. During the general rejoicing 
that followed the address, one enthusiastic admirer remarked to another, 
“Debs surely has a remarkable memory - he met us only on one previous oc- 
casion and yet he remembered us all by name.” 

It was some time before Debs finally reached the hotel. When he had taken 
his bath, an imperative need - his garments having become literally soaked 
with perspiration - and he was again in dry linen, we lighted our pipe for a lit- 
tle smoke before retiring. When comfortably seated, feet at a satisfactory angle, 
and the blue smoke from our pipes falling in shapeless clouds about us, I said: 
“Did you really remember the names of all those people whose hands you 
grasped in such a cordial manner?” 

A roguish smile illuminated his countenance; his eyes twinkled merrily as 
he blew a cloud of smoke to the ceiling. For an instant he said nothing, and 


Т.Ж no, - not all of them. You see there many Russian Jews among 
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those I greeted. Ву mumbling the first syllable of their names and emphasizing 
the last, with a rising inflection of the voice, there was not much danger of 


going wrong; their names all end with s-k-y." There followed a hearty laugh.: 


After this honest "confession of memory", still chuckling, we turned off the 
light and retired for the night. 

Thereafter when Debs related a story about which I had a right to be a bit 
skeptical, with a half concealed smile, I always made inquiry as to whether this 
was a "s-k-y" tale. It became one of our standing jokes. 


Eugene V. Debs at his desk at Girard, Kan. at the Appeal To Reason of 


which he was an associate editor from 1907 until 1912. Photo was taken 
in August 1908. 
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SIDELIGHTS: INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF DEBS 


By Theodore Debs 
CHAPTER VI 


Few men in public life, if any, were the recipients of a larger number of 
anonymous letters containing threats of assassination than Debs; and certainly 
none upon whom they fell more lightly, gave less concern, nor regarded with 
such utter indifference. Sometimes Debs opened his mail, but more frequently 
it received the attention of his secretary. Such letters read were cast into the 
waste basket and -- forgotten. 

For years, letters of this nature came in greater or lesser number with 
ceaseless regularity. Not infrequently these epistles were written in red ink, 
bore crude drawings of daggers, pistols, fuse-sputtering bombs, presumably to 
add even greater terror to the heart of the recipient than the written message. 

It mattered little whether he participated in a political campaign, strike, 
expressed an opinion upon some question before the public, or what not, the 
anonymous letter writer, with his threat of assassination, was ever in evidence. 

The serious attempt of some of the poor boobs to appear as really bad, red- 
blooded, he-men, right out of the brush, that “eats ‘em alive" was often 
amusing. Shortly before the death of Debs the following communication was 
received: 


“Debs! You want to hear the truth. Well here it is. You are a 
liar, thief, bandit, traitor and murderer. You're not fit for American 
Citizenship and ought to be deported and if you don't shut up, you 
will be or you'll wake up in Hell. Beware! You are playing with fire 
when you provoke the American Eagle" 


This choice bit of frothing was signed “Ап American." 


One other: 


"A friend of humanity and the law. Debs as you are a grate 
enemy of the welfare of business of this country I propose to put 
a stop to your lawless acts by Sending a bullet through your 
miserable heart at the very first Opertunity. The Corts has saved 
men for Shooting law a biding and good men. You are nothing but a 
law braker and I am going to take my chances. I am after you." 

The foregoing, in red ink, was unsigned. 


These are fair samples of what came in the way of threats in Debs' mail. 
For the authors of these epistles he had nothing but pity, looking upon them in 
the light of having been dealt with unkindly, even cruelly, by nature, bing born 
narrow between the eyes, weak in the head, lacking all the attributes of 
courage, moral and physical, and perfectly harmless. 

It may be regarded as strange that the fewest number of anonymous letters 
and threats of assassination during his public life, came during the period of 
the world war. Thousands of letters were received by him from all parts of the 
country during that time, but only an insignificant number could possibly be 
construed as unfriendly, insulting, or threatening. 

The Pullman strike brought a deluge of threats of assassination, but he 
heeded them not, addressing meetings in all parts of Chicago, at all hours, nor 
did he carry a weapon in those exciting and tumultuous days. 
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On one other occasion, a political campaign in Colorado, threats of 
assassination poured in upon him thick as snowflakes. This was the election 
held in that state at the time the metalliferous miners were on strike. The In- 
dependence railway station had been blown up; “Big Bill" Haywood, then 
national secretary of the Western Federation of Miners, had been kidnapped by 
the authorities, secretly transported to Idaho, and thrown into jail charged 
with the murder of ex-governor Stuennenberg; the arrest by gunmen in the em- 
ploy of the Mine Owners' Association of every union miner and sympathizer of 
the strikers in and about Victor, all of whom were loaded into cattle cars and 
dumped on the prairies of western Kansas. 

The answer of organized labor of Colorado to these proceedings was the 
nomination of Haywood for governor on the Socialist ticket. His nomination 
was the signal for a campaign of malicious abuse and vilification unequaled 
before or since in an election. The press, unanimous in its bitterness, raked 
Haywood fore and aft; the organized workers, equally vehement, stood 
staunchly by and for him. Feeling was indescribably tense. In the mining 
districts no man ventured on the streets without a pair of six-shooters in his 
belt. The strike, deportations, the control of Victor by gunmen, the nomination 
of Haywood, were the only topics of conversation on the street, and seemingly 
all that the people were interested in. The press contained little other news in 
its columns. 

The closing weeks of the campaign were marked with a frenzy that amoun- 
ted almost to madness. Everyone was on edge wondering what next would hap- 
pen. 
In the midst of this unusual excitement the campaign committee wired the 
Appeal to Reason, under whose auspices Debs was lecturing at the time, asking 
if he (Debs) would come to Colorado and take part in the campaign. He would. 
The campaign committee was given a free hand in the making of all Colorado 
dates. Bookings interfering with the Colorado campaign were immediately can- 
celled by wire, and a new routing made in which Debs was to deliver some ad- 
dresses before entering the state. 


Before leaving on the trip, a friend, knowing the situation out there, of- 
fered him the loan of an automatic. 

"What for?” asked Debs in surprise. “I certainly have no intention of com- 
mitting suicide and I have no desire to shoot anyone. Never in my life have I 
owned or carried a weapon and have no use for one now." 

The Appeal published the schedule of bookings. Other advertising was un- 
necessary. No sooner had it been made known that Debs was to participate in 
the campaign than the press, solidly on the side of the mine owners' candidate, 
denounced Debs fiercely for coming into the state. And it was this bitter denun- 
ciation that furnished additional inspiration to the horde of anonymous letter 
writers. 

At the first point he made on the Colorado routing, he found in his mail a 
half-dozen threats of assassination if he came into the state. This number was 
augmented by leaps and bounds at each succeeding place. The more con- 
siderate of these writers cautioned him not to come unless accompanied by 
such useful personages as the coroner and undertaker; and by no means to 
neglect bringing a box in which to send back the remains - if there be sufficient 
left for shipment. 

When the last point was reached before crossing the Colorado border Debs 
picked up a peck of letters. Daily denunciation of the press had added fresh 
courage to the horde of morons. By this time Debs was satiated with threats of 
assassination. One can even weary of hearing of one's own early and sudden 
demise. Running through the mail, Debs sorted out letters bearing a Colorado 
postmark and cast them into the waste basket, unopened. 

The schedule, as formulated by the committee, called for a meeting at Vic- 
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tor, the very heart of disturbance and the headquarters of the Mine Owners' 
Association, from which point, as already stated, every union miner and sym- 
pathizer had been deported. Gunmen had beaten up many citizens and there 
had been some killing. А 

Just why he was booked at a place where ће no longer had a friend, and in 
a community altogether hostile, was never explained. Victor headed the list of 
engagements. On arriving Debs looked about, thinking there might be some one 
at the station to meet him. There was none - not even a would-be assassin was 
in evidence. Picking up his grips he made for the hotel, in doubt as to whether 
he would be allowed to register. On his way up street he was hailed by a man 
he knew. “I was just on my way to the station to meet you, was delayed, and a 
little late," explained the individual. “I was afraid you would not come after 
what has happened here." 

“What about the meeting", inquired Debs. - 

“Well, Gene, I’m the only one left in town. I don't know whether the Mine 
Owners' Association don't know I am here, or whether they regard me as too in- 
significant to deport. Anyway, I'm here. I engaged the Opera House for the 
meeting. Mr. N----, an attorney, was to preside, but I learned this morning he 
had been unexpectedly called out of the city, and I don't know of anyone else 
who would be willing to be in the capacity in the present state of things. 

The attorney, a friend of the miners, had likewise been kidnapped, depor- 
ted, and unloaded in Kansas with the scores of other citizens, but he made his 
way back to Denver, armed himself with two six-shooters, returned to Victor, 
walked right into the headquarters of the Mine Owners Association, notified 
them of his return; that he was back to stay, and that the first man that put 
foot on his property would do so at the peril of his life. — 

“Who is to pay the rent of the Opera House" further inquired Debs. 

“I thought, Gene, after you finished your speech you could make an appeal 
for voluntary contributions to meet that expense while I passed through the 
audience with a hat. The meeting is free. There will be a big crowd. Everybody 
will be there and I think, maybe, we can raise the price in that way. That is all 
there is of expense. The papers have been knocking the meeting and other ad- 
vertising was unnecessary." 

Debs was not favorably impressed with this arrangement, but as the 
meeting had been announced, he would, if need be, meet any deficiency out of 
his own pocket. r pi 

In view of the fact that no chairman was available, no one seeming willing 
to assume such responsibility in such a situation, the chairman would be 
dispensed with. Д 1 

The prophecy of his friend as to the audience was more than verified. 
There was not a vacant seat in the house, aisles were packed, even the or- 
chestra pit was jammed to the last inch of standing room. A crowd at the 
theatre entrance milled about determined to get in, all expectant that 
something would be “pulled off’ and none seemingly willing to admit to his 
neighbor the next morning that he had not been an actual eye witness to the af- 
fair. 

Beachy, the aviator, was quoted as saying: “People do not come to see me 
fly but to get killed." э 

So it was here, everyone sensed trouble, and there were тапу in the 
audience that actually believed Debs would never leave town alive. . 

When he walked out on the platform there was instant quiet, an ominous 
silence that might mean anything. The short breathing of the crowd was quite 
noticeable, suppressed excitement intense, the air seemed charged with ex- 
pectation. Debs had been speaking for perhaps twenty minutes, during which 
time no sound, other than the breathing of the audience, could have been heard 
by the most acute listener, when an individual in the orchestra pit, a miner by 
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appearance, interrupted him. The man was unshaven, tousled hair, shirt un- 
buttoned at the collar, exposing a red flannel under-garment, and slightly in- 
toxicated. 

Debs stopped speaking. Leaning over the footlights he said, “What did you 
say, my friend?" 

“I said, by God that youse was alright." 

There was a spontaneous outburst of laughter and applause. Debs smiled. 
The strain, so evident on all sides, was broken, the high nervous tension of the 
audience dispelled, the complex instantly changed and the crowd, as if by 
magic, transformed from one of hostility to at least passing friendliness. 

In his speech Debs lashed the mine-owners for their sordidness and brutal 
treatment of the miners and their sympathizers. He was never more radical in 
his utterances. When his speech was concluded he made an appeal for funds to 
meet the rent. The response was quite generous. 

As Debs was making his way through the crowd, now quite friendly, he was 
halted by a mine-owner. “Мг. Debs”, said he, “you are right, this is a class fight 
between the owners of these mines and the miners for a division of the wealth 
that comes from the mines; and we own the mines and are in control. Your 
point was new and novel to me and Г have benefitted by your speech”. Grasping 
Debs by the hand he pressed a $20. gold piece therein. “I thank you” said Debs 
pleasantly, as he returned the coin. “You owe me nothing. There is nothing you 
have that I personally crave, not even your mines, but if you feel you have got- 
ten something out of the address this evening for which you wish to make 
recompense, there is the gentleman passing the hat,” pointing to that in- 
dividual. The coin went into the hat. 

Next morning, just before the hour of leaving town, Debs was standing in 
front of the hotel. “Зее that man down the walk to the left”, said his one faith- 
ful friend, who had come to see him away. Locking in the direction indicated, 
Debs noted an individual gazing dreamily at the surrounding hills. “You don’t 
know the man, probably never saw him, but he knows you, and is your friend; 
and when he is the friend of a man he is his friend clean through. You have not 
been out of his sight, though you were not aware of it, since you left the train, 
except when in your room in the hotel. He is a two-handed man, quickest on the 
trigger in these hills. Never has much to say, bashful like, not given to boasting, 
but said if you were molested while in this man’s town some one wouldn’t be 
bothered hereafter by the state of the weather.” 


Although lawlessness was rampant in the district, civil authority 
abrogated, and courts no longer functioning, no attempt was made by the 
would-be assassins to execute their threats upon the life of Debs, nor was he ap- 
prehensive of danger to himself at any time whatsoever. 

If the writers of these anonymous letters, who so persistently plied their 
low and cowardly practice so many years, really imagined they were in- 
timidating Debs, or that their epistles struck terror to his heart, they may now 
be disillusioned. Their efforts were entirely vain and wholly without effect. His 
course in life was unaltered by denunciation, however bitter it might be, by at- 
tempted intimidation, threats of bodily violence, or assassination. 

‚ , During the many years of his activity in the labor movement, he took part 
in innumerable strikes in the congested centers of population, where assaults 
were common, not infrequently interspersed with riot and bloodshed, visited 
the unorganized mining camps of West Virginia during time of strife in the face 
of most urgent warnings and protests on the part of comrades and friends - 
where the life of an organizer of labor was ever in jeopardy -- but never in all 
this time did he strike a human being, nor was he ever assaulted by one. 

The man was absolutely immune to fear. He passed through the world and 

on to the next adventure without really knowing what the word meant. 
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SIDELIGHTS: INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF DEBS 


By Theodore Debs 
CHAPTER VII 


Among those intimately acquainted with Gene Debs his unusual memory 
was frequently a topic of conversation. : 

That he was highly gifted in this respect there is not the shadow of doubt. 
Whether this precious gift, so valuable, especially to men in public life, was 
natural or acquired, no opinion is ventured. However, among his close 
associates it was well known that he possessed an uncanny faculty for remem- 
bering individuals, incidents - often of minor significance - conversations of 
years’ standing, to say nothing of remembering matters of major import. It was 
not an unusual thing for him to meet a man or woman he had met a decade of 
years - or more - previously, call the person by name, recall the place and city 
where they had met, and often recite some trivial incident of their former 
meeting. i | 

This was a notable feat to which many of his acquaintances could readily 
testify. He experienced little difficulty in committing to memory prose or poetry 
of considerable length; and once committed, it rarely escaped him. 

In the city of New Orleans, not many years prior to the world war, Debs 
filled a speaking engagement. The next morning, while seated at the breakfast 
table, a gentleman gently tapped him on the shoulder. As Debs turned about, 
the man, his eyes sparkling and his face all aglow, said - “Gene do you know 
me?" 

“Surely”, remarked Debs. “You are Bob ------ ; you and I served together 
on an Illinois Central grievance committee for the locomotive firemen on that 
road; that was almost forty years ago. You represented Lodge No. 40 of the 
Brotherhood, and I the Grand Lodge. We were in session several days, and af- 
ter a hard fight with the officials, we succeeded in gaining some substantial 
concessions from the company in the way of increased pay and better working 
conditions for the men. At that time you were firing a locomotive on the Cen- 
tral out of Bloomington, Illinois, and living in that city. We were then boys, in 
the morning of life, facing the sunrise. I haven't seen you from that time until 
now." . 
While Debs was speaking the man's countenance changed to that of wild- 
eyed amazement at this instant remembrance and flow of detail. Could it be 
possible that after all these years, and having met only on one previous oc- 
casion, that he was so quickly identified! The surprise of the man was such that 
for an instant he just stared at Debs, as if in a trance, and then in a burst of ex- 
cited enthusiasm exclaimed: “Well, by God!I never would have dreamed that 
you would remember me. I followed you right along, as best I could through the 
papers, and it makes my heart glad to again take you by the hand, and to see 
you looking so well.” : 

There followed a hurried exchange of events relating to the early days of 
the Brotherhood and the changes that had since taken place. Debs was leaving 
the city on an early train and time was pressing. А 

Again these two men, their faces пом seamed by the years since last they 
had met, struck hands once more in affectionate fellowship, and, by a decree of 
fate, cruel and relentless, --- never met again. 
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SIDELIGHTS: INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF DEBS 


By Theodore Debs 
CHAPTER VIII 


When Debs was in his usual health, a blessing he enjoyed in rich abun- 
dance until the last few years of his life when physical and nervous exhaustion 
made themselves manifest, five o'clock in the morning rarely found him under 
the "kivers". When the clock struck the hour he was already up and doing, 
shaving, reading the morning papers, which he scanned closely, attending to lit- 
tle duties about the house, or doing some writing before breakfast. 

It was not an unusual thing for him to turn the key in his office door before 
seven, after already having taken a walk of several miles as an appetizer for 
the day's work; and there was no time when there was not work in abundance. 
Tenants in the building in which his office was located referred to him as “the 
early bird" and "the man that never sleeps." 

The changing seasons in no way interfered with his daily program;- 
whether it was the prostrating heat of an Indiana summer, or the bitter cold of 
winter, it was always the same. The days were always too short. 

For many years, by tongue and pen, he advocated and fought for the “eight 
hour" day, and yet, in his own affairs, the short work day was as unknown to 
him as the inhabitants of another planet. Never an idle moment, or one that he 
permitted himself for leisure; rarely one for a bit of diversion. It was only at 
long intervals, notwithstanding the many hours he gave unfemittingly to his 
work, that his desk was free of accumulation. It was ever thus through the en- 
tire period of his fifty years' activity in the socialist and labor movement, and 
no man ever gave himself more freely to his task. 


The Cause was his very life and it had precedence over all else. The 
demands were many and he was ever trying to crowd two hours of work into 
one. When he had matters in the business district of the city requiring personal 
attention, he frequently chose the alleys, going and returning to his office 
rather than the main thoroughfare, to avoid being halted by friends and 
acquaintances, who would take up more or less of his times, of which there was 
never any to spare, not even half enough to go around. 


For thirty years he maintained an office in his home town, meeting all the 
expense, including help, rent, printing, postage, in itself not a small item, out of 
his own purse. It was not an elaborately furnished office; quite the contrary. It 
was very simple in its appointments, in conformity with his own personal 
habits, but well served its every purpose. 


On the walls were large pictures of Victor Hugo, Colonel Ingersoll, Rodin's 
"The Thinker”, a red Socialist pennant, a colored plaster emblem of the 
Socialist party, and a map of the United States. The shelvings and supply 
apartments were always well stocked with socialist and labor literature, in- 
cluding leaflets, pamphlets, books, papers, all for free distribution, and all in 
scrupulous order. There was never a time that Debs could not enter his office at 
night, and in the dark, put his hands on any book or piece of printed matter, or 
anything else therein. Everything had its place, the broom, duster, twine, desk 
equipment, works of reference or whatnot. An orderly office meant to him a 
huge saving of time and trouble. There were no floor coverings. 


Debs did what few men in public life ever attempt, -- he answered in per- 
son, or had his secretary make acknowledgement of the unceasing flow of let- 
ters that came with each mail. He somehow harbored the feeling that if anyone, 
however humble, took the pains and trouble of writing him they were at least 
entitled to the courtesy of a reply. The mail was always interesting because of 
its variety. It is safe to say that at least half of the letters contained requests for 
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favors of one kind or another, to which he responded to the full extent of his 
strength and ability. 

A hard taskmaster to himself he was ever indulgent of others. Following a 
full and nerve-taxing day at the office, he bundled up the papers and other 
printed matter that had come in, and this was taken home. After supper, even 
in the stifling heat of summer, when the neighbors were out on their porches 
gasping for a full breath of air, he would retire to his little work-room, upstairs, 
read the papers carefully, marking with a colored pencil articles of special in- 
terest. Next morning these papers, with a socialist leaflet enclosed, were mailed 
to non socialists. 

Debs received and subscribed for many socialist and labor publications; 
not one of these ever found its way to his waste basket. All were mailed where 
it was believed they would do the cause most good. Something in the way of 
propaganda must go into the mails each day. Nor was this program varied 
while on his speaking tours. At each point where he addressed a meeting he in- 
variably took the names and addresses of non socialists with whom he came in 
contact, who seemed interested in the Cause. These names were forwarded to 
his home office with instructions as to what particular leaflets, pamphlets or 
papers were to be sent each address. It took much time to do these things, but 
he always insisted that if the feet of but one working-man out of fifty were tur- 
ned into the right path, it was time and money well spent. 

What a tremendous work of propaganda could be carried on if each reader 
of socialist publications marked the more interesting articles in the periodicals 
to which he subscribed and mailed them to workers still groping in darkness! 

Vacations played little part in the life of Debs. There was too much 
nervous energy in his nature seeking useful activity, to lounge about a camp or 
summer resort. There was neither time or inclination for self-indulgence. The 
writer remembers but three or four occasions when he actually “went on a 
vacation”. One of these in early life, the others in his latter years. He had time 
only for the Cause to which he had consecrated his life. This had a perpetual 
first mortgage upon every atom of his strength, every drop in his veins, and he 
freely, gladly, gave all, and the best he had to give without stint or reserve. His 
power of physical endurance and nervous energy bordered on the super- 
natural. It mattered little how long the day, how exacting the demands, three 
or four hours of rest was quite sufficient for relaxation and recuperation, and 
he was again ready for whatever the day following had in store, however 
strenuous it might be. This can be better understood when one recalls the 
famous “Red Special” in the presidential campaign of 1908, when at the age of 
fifty-three, when most men are “slowing up”, or getting ready to retire from ac- 
tive affairs, Debs, as the candidate of the Socialist party, campaigned for sixty- 
eight consecutive days, speaking five hundred and fifty times, of from ten 
minutes to two hours duration, to enormous crowds, mostly out-of-doors, often 
from trucks adjoining railroad yards, amidst the noise of chugging locomotives, 
a record never equalled by any man of the public platform, not even ap- 
proached by such seasoned campaigners as Roosevelt and Bryan. 

On this historical tour Debs lived in a small state room in the car in which 
the campaign party travelled, and this was also occupied by his secretary and 
another comrade. The state room was likewise used for his office. Three oc- 
cupants, with luggage required for such an extended journey, would more than 
crowd such a small compartment, but with a typewriter, writing material, 
literature of all kinds, letter files etc., etc., the discomfiture of Debs and his two 
companions in that state room can well be imagined. They were actually so 
cramped for room that when one of the party wished to retire the other two had 
to acually get out or climb into their berths with their clothes on, that the third 
member might have room to disrobe. 

In was in such circumstances and under such trying conditions that Debs 
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made this memorable campaign of sixty-eight days. 

Not only did he fill his speaking engagements each day, but between train 
stops he dictated replies to the hundreds of letters that came to him, besides 
writing for the Socialist press, submitting to interviews, the shaking of hands by 
the thousand, and meeting all the many other demands that fall to the lot of a 
presidential candidate. 

The record set by Debs on that occasion will live long and it is doubtful 
whether it will ever be equalled. 

The man was a human dynamo, geared to the highest speed, endowed with 
a physique of iron and nerves of steel. Always an optimist; never a pessimist. 
Disgusted at times with the indifference and crassness of the working class in 
hugging the shackles which held it in the bondage of wage-slavery, he never lost 
faith in its final awakening and ultimate emancipation. 

Never discouraged, never disappointed, often defeated but never 
conquered, asking only for the privilege of serving the Cause, he passed on to 
the next adventure, firm in the belief that the future would witness the en- 
thronement of the ideals for which he had labored. 


Debs giving his Anti-War speech at Canton, O. June 16, 1918. 


You are Invited to Visit 
The Eugene V. Debs Home 
at 451 N. 8th Terre Haute, Ind. 


ER m EN 4i БЧГ 


Eugene Victor Debs, born in Terre Haute, Nov. 5, 1855, was first, а labor 
leader (Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen national leader) five times the 
Socialist Party's nominee for the presidency of the United States (1900, 1904, 
1908, 1912 and 1920) and a pacifist. 

Terre Haute is located on Interstate 70 and U.S. 40, running east and west 
and U.S. 41 running north and south. The House is located 5 blocks north of 
business route U.S. 40 on N. 8th St. and five blocks east of U.S. 41 and three 
miles from Interstate 70. 

Hours: 1 to 5 p.m. on Sunday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. 
Closed Saturday and Monday. Can be seen on these days and in mornings by 
Special appointment. Telephone No: 812 (Area Code) 232-2163. 
Admission: Free 
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The 1908 campaign— Theodore (left) and Eugene leaving the auditorium 
in Lincoln Park, Chicago, after a rally. 


Sidelights: Incidents in the life of Eugene V. Debs by his brother Theodore 
Debs contains eight hitherto unpublished happenings in the life of the great 
union leader, presidential candidate and humanitarian. Copies of this book 


singly or in orders of ten or more for resale, may be obtained by writing to: 


The Eugene V. Debs Foundation 
P.O. Box 843 
Terre Haute, Ind. 47808 
(Phone 812-232-2163) 


Printed by Moore-Langen Printing Co., Terre Haute, Indiana 


PERSE NOTES 
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By 
| EUGENE V. DEBS 


| 
(IN NATIONAL MAGAZINE) 
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Late in the seventies a sketch of country life in quaint and 
homely phrase, copied in one of our local papers, attracted my 
attention. The writer seemed to have dipped his pen into the 
very heart of my own experience as a hoosier lad, and the pic- 
ture he drew, so faithfully true to the days of my childhood, 
appealed with irresistible charm to my delighted imagination. 
Eagerly I sought the writer's name. His imperishable fame 
was already achieved, so far as I was concerned. 

James Whitcomb Rilev! Who could he be? The name was 
totally strange to me. And yet I felt that the world knew— 
must surely know—this wonderful magician whose art had so 
enchanted me. 

I soon learned that James Whitcomb Riley was none other 
than “Benj. F. Johnson of Boone,” whose dialect verses, con- 
tributed to the Indianapolis Journal about that time, were 
eagerly read and gave the writer his early local fame as the 
“Hoosier Poet." Among these poems, which have since be- 
come familiar wherever the English language is spoken, were 
“The Frost is on the Punkin,” “The Old Swimmin’ Hole," and 
others, a dozen in all, which the author was persuaded by his 
devotees to have done into a modest little volume entitled “The 
Old Swimmin’ Hole and “Leven More Poems.” 

The home of the “Hoosier Poet” then, as now, was at In- 
dianapolis, the state capital, whither he had gone after leaving 
his native town of Greenfield; and he was dividing his time be- 
tween newspaper and literary work, and giving readings from 
his studies in child-lore and country life to local audiences at 
surrounding points. 

Impatient to see this native genius of the hoosier soil, whose 
keen poetic insight, sympathetic interpretation and charming 
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dialect had so appealed to my imagination, I boarded a train 
for Indianapolis, only to find on arrival, to my great disap- 
pointment and regret, that Mr. Riley was absent from the city. 
But I met George Hitt, of the Morning Journal, who was then 
Riley’s manager and booking agent, and through him I ar- 
ranged for an early date for the rising young poet and humor- 
ist at Terre Maute. 

The first appearance of the “Hoosier Poet" in our city was 
anything but a shining success, although the poet gave a bril- 
liant exhibition of his wonderful powers as a mimic and as a 
personator of the characters sketched in his poems and studies. 
The entertainment was given in the old Dowling Hall, and 
there was a painfully diminutive attendance. 

Riley himself had more than measured up to expectations. 
He was, indeed, a delicious treat to those who could appreciate 
his quaint humor, his melting pathos, his poetic imagery and 
his flawlessly faithful impersonation. His hoosier farmer was 
fresh from the soil, a breathing, boasting, homespun reality. 
His dandified schoolmaster teaching a country class was the 
very perfection of mimic art, while his child-stories, told in 
their own simple, guileless fashion and accentuated with their 
own eager, impulsive gestures, were too marvelously true to 
nature to admit of even the faintest suspicion that, in heart 
and imagination, the poet had outgrown his own elysian child- 
hood. 

Surely, I argued to myself that night, this settles the question 
of Riley’s genius, and nex `r again will the God-gifted “Hoosier 
Poet” be humiliated by so paltry an audience in Terre Haute. 
On his next visit he will without doubt be greeted by an over- 
flowing house and given a rapturous ovation. 

But alas! the second audience was even smaller than the first. 
My surprise and mortification may be imagined. But I was 
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more than ever determined that the people of Terre Haute 
should sec James Whitcomb Riley and realize that a poet had 
sprung up out of their own soil—a native wild flower at their 
very feet—whose fame would spread over all the land and be- 
yond the seas to the most distant shores. 

A third attempt resulted in another dismal failure. The 
people—except the few—refused to be interested in this native 
interpreter of the common life, this poet of childhood’s fairy 
world, this sweet. homely. singer of bees and honeysuckles, bab- 
bling brooks and laughing meadows, clover blossoms and tink- 
ling bells, and the low-roofed cabin of content, half-hidden in 
its perfumed setting of hollyhocks and old-fashioned roses. 

Repeated efforts to awaken them with the glad tidings that 
a new sun had risen in their hoosier skies all proved unavailing 
until some years later when Riley, having met Bill Nye in the 
meantime, whose fame as a humorous philosopher was then in 
the ascendant, was invited, at the instance of the latter, to ap- 
pear before the assembled authors and their guests at their na- 
tional entertainment in New York City. 

It was on this occasion that Riley made the “hit” of his life. 
He fairly electrified the sedate authors and their friends, and 
the following morning the whole country was reading of his 
wonderful performance. 

The entertainment was given at the Academy of Music, and 
it was crowded to the doors with authors, poets, writers and 
their friends. The leading lights in contemporaneous literature 
were there. Lowell, Twain, Howells, Cable and other celebri- 
ties were all on the program, and read selections from their 
works. Bill Nye had been invited to give a dash of humor to 
the occasion. At his request Riley attended him, and when Nye 
had given his number on the program he responded to an en- 
thusiastic encore—with Riley. 
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Few in that amazed literary audience had ever seen Riley 
before, and not many had even heard of him. Не was still in 
his boyhood, and now this untutored hoosier lad, like Burns at 
Edinburg, found himself in the presence of the assembled 
poets, artists and celebrities of his day. 

To be sure, he had already received a letter from Longfellow, 
highly commending a poem which chanced to come under the 
eye of the elder poet, but his fame was chiefly confined to his 
native state and even there to limited circles. 

But when he rendered his dialect masterpiece, “When the 
Frost is on the Punkin," in his own inimitable style, on the 
stage of the Academy of Music that memorable day, he thrilled 
with ecstasy the cold and critical literary audience which had 
been surfeited with dignified and prosaic discourse, and the 
house echoed and re-echoed with excited applause. 

The strange young poet and actor had fairly lifted his 
listeners out of their seats and transported them to realms of 
homely poetic imagery hitherto unknown to them. 

Astonishment and delight were equally blended in the faces 
of his applauding listeners. Riley was a revelation to the 
cultured and scholarly circles of the eastern metropolis. He 
was as refreshing to them as a breath from the prairies of his 
native state. 

James Russell Lowell, his face aglow with eager interest, 
leaned over to William Dean Howells and asked: 

“Who is that wonderful young man?” 

“That.” answered Howells, “is James Whitcomb Riley of In- 
diana.” 

*ITe's the greatest poet in America,’ 
able and flattering tribute. 

Riley's fame was achieved. Ata single bound he had reached 
the summit. His name was on the lips of everyone, and the 
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> was Lowell's remark- 


account of his extraordinary conquest was flashed over all the 
land. 

Mrs. Grover Cleveland, whose husband was then President, 
was in the audience. Her enthusiasm was boundless. Riley 
must visit the White House, Mrs. Cleveland urged, that the 
President and his friends might also enjoy his poetic charm 
and his marvelous art. The invitation was accepted, and at 
the national Capitol the poet added fresh lustre to his fame. 

The whole country was now clamoring to see and hear Riley. 
Amos J. Walker, his booking agent. was deluged with appli- 
cations for dates. Amos, а genial fellow and something of a 
wit himself, is still remembered at Indianapolis, where he 
made his home and headquarters. It was he, according to 
Riley, who originated the story instead of Nye, to whom it was 
generally credited, about the clever young chap who was a guest 
at a dinner and excused himself to the hostess for declining to 
carve the fowl on the ground that he “never could make the 
gravy match the wall paper.” 

Of course Indiana was proud of her blue-eyed son's meteroie 
rise to national fame. It was she who had given the “Hoosier 
Poet” to the world, and he in turn had loaded her with honors. 

Tremendous ovations greeted Riley on his return. Terre 
Паше, like other hoosier cities, now knew him. They had not 
seen him, nor cared to see him, but now that he had been lion- 
ized by the elect in a distant state, his genius flashed upon 
them, and they yearned to do him honor. 

When he next came to Terre Haute the auditorium was 
packed to the last inch of standing room, and hundreds were 
turned away. On his previous visits only a handful of people 
were willing to pay twenty-five cents to see and hear him. Now 
they eagerly gave up a dollar and many were denied at that. 

The entrance to the auditorum that night was littered with 
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overshoes and articles of apparel as the result of the fierce 
struggle of the surging throng in the corridors to force its way 
through the doors to obtain even standing room. 

From that time to this Riley's popularity has been at high 
tide with our people, and were he to return today there is not 
a house in the city that would hold the multitude that would 
pour out to see and applaud him. 

On his several visits to our home we came to know how the 
people, especially the children, loved him. Long before he was 
awake in the morning the little folks had already gathered in 
the waiting room to greet him. One little miss of five was in 
tears when she told us how hard her father had tried to get her 
into the opera house to see Riley the night before and had 
failed. That was why she was first of the children at our house 
the following morning, and when we assured her that she 
should see Rilev, her eyes fairly beamed with joy. А little 
later her cup was full. She had her dimpled arms about her 
idol’s neck and was covering his face with kisses and telling 
him how she loved him. 

Then Riley explained to her how lucky she was, after all, 
not to get to see him on the stage, for, said he, “Don’t you ses 
how much better looking I am when you are close to me?” Of 
course he was, and his delighted little lover clapped her hands 
in childish glee. 

Another doting lassie, black-eyed and beautiful, declared her 
undying love for the children's poet. Oh, the sweet candor of 
the unpolluted child heart! 

She wore a necklace with a clasped heart for a charm. and 
when. he told her how pretty it was and added, "That's the 
kind I used to wear when I was a little girl," she regarded him 
with wonder for a moment and then burst into joyous laughter. 

One morning when he and I were quite alone he gave Shakes- 
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peare's “Seven Ages of Man." Tt was so startlingly realistic 
from the puling infant to the palsied old dotard that I ex- 
claimed : 

"If yowll do that on the stage it will make you a million 
dollars.” 

*T'd not do it on the stage for a million dollars,” he quietly 
answered, 

Sol Smith Russell used to declare that Riley had the most 
wonderful face he had ever seen. “If I only had Riley’s face!” 
he would say to his friends. “Yes,” answered Riley, “and if I 
only had Sol Smith Russell's legs! He has the most versatile 
and accomplished legs in the world.? 

Russell, in response to an encore in his *Poor Relation" at 
Terre Haute, gave “Nothin’ to say, my daughter!” and ren- 
dered this bit of exquisite dialect pathos with most touching 
effect. The audience was moved to tears. “I beg your pardon,” 
he modestly said in answer to the applause, “по one living сай 
do justice to those tender and beautiful lines but James Whit- 
comb Riley." 

How strange it seems that this wonderfully gifted actor 
never became reconciled to the stage! Пе had a vague dread of 
the footlights: an unconquerable aversion to the stage. Often 
T have heard him say that it was the refinement of torture to 
him to have to go through his public program. 

When he retired at night he took an armful of books to his 
room and, propped up comfortably in his bed, he would read, 
oblivious of the passing hours, until almost daylight. 

Riley always had a dread of railroad schedules and he cer- 
tainly is the poorest kind of a traveler. *Something will hap- 
pen sure before I get there," he is wont to say. Once at In- 
dianapolis, waiting for a train at the station, I espied him in 
а coach on an outgoing train. Rushing in to have a word with 
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him before the train drew out, I found him ill at ease. He 
was traveling alone to fill an engagement in the East, but he 
wasn't sure he was on the right train, and he had some doubt 
as to his ticket. I assured him he was on the right train and 
asked him to let me see his ticket. 

Sure enough! he had the wrong ticket. Fortunately, how- 
ever, there was time enough to have'the change made before 
the train was due to leave. But he was still haunted with 
vague misgivings as to what might happen before he reached 
his destination when I bade him goodbye. 


I first met Bill Nye in the fall of 1886 when he and Riley 
were touring the country together and drawing crowded houses 
to their unique entertainment. They were a great team, and 
aside from their cordial professional relations they loved each 
other sincerely and their friendship ended only with Муез 
death. 

Years before I had been a reader of Nye’s “Boomerang,” the 
breezy weekly edited and published by him at Laramie, Wyom- 
ing, through which he became widely known as a humorist and 
writer of funny stories. 

When I visited Laramie in the early nineties, I met “Bill” 
Root. Nye’s old side partner, who was quite as full of wit and 
drollery as Nye himself, and he had a great stock of rich 
stories about their pioneer experiences in Wyoming. Their 
office was at one time in a mule barn, and I was shown one of 
the doors. which still bore traces of their wit. The legend in- 
scribed upon it and which was still legible read: “Twist the 
mule's tail and take the elevator.” 

Bill Nye was a most lovable charcter, kindly, gentle and 
whole-hearted, and full of innocent fun. There was an inces- 
sant interchange of wit between him and Riley when they were 
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together. Their contact was mutually infectious and inspirit- 
ing, and it was a real treat to have an hour with these two 
princes of the platform. 

Dil Nye was something more than a mere humorist and 
funny story-teller. He was a philosopher. Beneath his flow 
of humor there was a sub-stratum of serious meditation. He 
was the master of pathos as well as the lord of laughter. 


Amos J. Walker, already mentioned as the booking agent of 
Riley in his early days, was also the manager of the Nye-Riley 
combination. His letter-head read: “Зое Manager of Bill 
Nye and James Whitcomb Riley, America’s Greatest Hum- 
orous Combination." They had a wonderfully “fetching” pro- 
gram. Poetry, prose sketches, stories and character delinea- 
tions, all rich with wit, humor and pathos. flashed and sparkled 
from the opening to the close of the entertainment. 


The houses were packed and the audiences delighted. Nye 
told of one exception. They were in a western camp, and a 
couple of cowboys drifted in. The program was about half 
finished and they had been doing their very best, when one 
of the cow punchers yawned aloud and said to his partner, 
“Say, Jack, when is this d show going to start?” 


One day Nye appeared quite downeast. They were to ap- 
pear in the first engagement of what was to be an extended 
tour. 

"What's the matter?” anxiously inquired Riley. “I'm in a 
sad predicament,” gravely answered Nye, and then after a 
pause, *I've brought the wrong set of gestures with me." 

One of Nye's cleverest skits was his imitation of an over- 
trained high school girl reading her graduating essay. It 
never failed to convulse the audience with merriment. Here 
are two or three lines from the “essay”: 
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“The autumn leaves are falling—falling pro and con. 
* E * Li x * x + 


“The autumn leaves are falling—falling everywhere, 
У MEM E) 
Some are in the atmosphere, and some are in the air. 


A wholesome contempt for the shoddy aristocracy was one 
of Nye's marked characteristics. The daughter of a certain 
newly-rich family was making desperate efforts to break into 
swell society. Nye observed that she was entitled to shine be- 

cause her “father was the justly celebrated inventor of a flueni 
pul.” 

To the keen and searching eye of Bill Nye there was a hum- 
orous side to everything. Humor was to him the essence of 
wisdom, the savor of life. He delighted in expressing himself 
and interpreting his friends in terms of kindly, g genial, good- 
natured humor. If he was vexed for a moment, he found re- 
lief in seeking out the funny side of his vexation so that he 
might laugh it away. 

On one of his visits to Terre Наше he lost a valuable um- 
brella which had been a gift to him.. He was quite distresse 
about it, but somewhat relieved when I assured him that I 
thought it would be recovered. А few days later I received a 
letter from him asking, *Have you received any tidings of the 
beautiful umbrella I had the pleasure of losing at Terre 
Haute?" 'The lost umbrella was never recovered, but Nye's 
unfailing humor always was. per 

A late spring prompted Nye to quote the words, “Winter 
lingers in the lap of Spring,” and to this he added with charae- 
teristic wit, “Yes, and the neighbors are beginning to talk 
about it.” | 

Nye once complained to Riley that he had an “ecru” feeling 
and suspected that his “thorax” was out of plumb. Riley ven- 
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tured to suggest it might be his *sweetbread" that required at- 
tention. 


In the last communication I received from Nye, shortly be- 
fore his untimely death at his home on the French Broad in 
North Carolina he wrote: *I hope you can arrange business 
so that you can take Mrs. Debs by the hand and lead her down 
here into this curious and beautiful country. Cigars, apol- 
linaris and such things, including cold watermelon and a маги 
welcome, are to be had here by giving the proper sign. Open 
day and night." 

The many millions that Nye made joyous and care-free with 
the laughter his wit provoked will lovingly remember him аз 
one of the real benefactors of mankind. 


Eugene Field was by nature a prince of fine fellows. I 


never knew a more genial, generous companion; a more loyal, 
steadfast friend. I met him for the first time in the spring of 
1893, on which occasion he presented me with several volumes 
of his poetry and prose writings inscribed, in his wonderfully 
small and exact hand, “With very much Love.” He wrote like 
fine steel print and could crowd an essay onto a postal card. 

Field was tall and spare, though not ungainly. As an en- 
tertainer he was at his best in the pathetic passages of his own 
character sketches. Не rendered these with marvelous effect 
upon his hearers. 

Like Riley, whom he resembled strongly in many ways, he 
was an intense lover of children, and if there were any little 
ones about he was very apt to forsake the grown folks. То 
the children he was himself in all the exuberance of his own 
buoyant childhood. To them he sang the songs they inspired 
in him, the soft, sweet lullabys; to them he told the wonder- 
stories drawn from their own fairyland imagination, and 
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vith them he romped and played with all the zest and abandon 
of his carefree soul. 

Field came to Terre Haute soon after I first met him. He 
was then on the lyceum platform with George W. Cable, the 
novelist, and they were giving public entertainments consist- 
ing of readings from their works. On this occasion they were 
greeted with a fine audience at the opera house. Field sur- 
passed himself, and the program was greatly extended by the 
repeated encores to which he graciously responded. ; 

That night we were the guests of a mutual friend, and while 
sitting in the drawing room Field, who had heard the voices 
of children in an adjoining room, quietly disappeared. Soon 
thereafter shouts of joy and peals of merriment rang through 
the house. Something unusually frolicsome had broken out 
among the children. What could it be? The door was opened, 
and there was Field, in his dress suit, minus his coat, down 
on all fours, in the center of a group of excited children, all 
screaming with delight. Such a picture! 

Field was in his element among the children. Не was one 
of them. Не played and romped and rolled on the floor and 
kicked up his heels in all the reckless abandon of a boy just 
out of school. Не made grimaces, sang funny songs, toll 
funny stories and mocked funny people. From the depths 
of his great heart he loved the children. And how they loved 
him! 

The year after I first met Field the Pullman strike occurred. 
Chicago was the storm center, and great excitement prevailed. 
There were troublous times ahead. One day when events 
threatened a serious crisis J found in my letter-box at the hotel 
a note in Field’s hand which read: “You will soon need а 
friend; let me be that friend." 

This was high proof of personal loyalty at a time when in- 
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tense bitterness prevailed, and when such an avowal meant 
ostracism and execration. 

When Field was out West in his early years he was a prime 
favorite with the rough and ready element on what was then 
the frontier and about the primitive mining camps. He loved 
the rugged pioneers and prospectors of that day and they in. 
spired some of his most rapturous verse: 


“Oh, them days оп Red Hoss Mountain, when the skies wuz 
fair ‘nd blue, 

When the money flowed like likker, "nd the folks wuz brave 
"nd true! 

When the nights wuz crisp ‘nd balmy, ‘nd the camp wuz all 
astir, 

With the joints all throwed wide open, ‘nd no sheriff to de- 
mur.” 


He was at home among the common people and he was the 
life of the frontier settlement or mining camp in which he 
chanced to be located. Аз a practical joker he was without a 
rival. He was constantly plotting mischief of some kind to 
amuse the boys and they looked to him to relieve the mo- 
notony of the camp. In Denver, then a small and breezy city 
on the plains, he caused quite a stir by inserting a notice in the 
paper upon which he was employed, to the effect that Wolf 
Londoner, the leading provision merchant, had just received a 
carload of fine watermelons direct from Georgia, and that 
every colored man would be given опе free that morning. 
Londoner wondered what had broken loose when a mob of ex- 
cited colored folks, men, women and children, swooped down 
on his store, and he had no little difficulty in explaining that 
he had been made the victim of another of Gene Field's prac- 
tical jokes. 
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Field was almost the only literary genius I have ever known 
who was entirely free from crotchets and eccentricities. Пе 
was at all times the same simple, guileless, unpretentious fel- 
low; the same generous, free-hearted loving friend, and he was 
never so happy as when he was making others so. He did not 
stint in the use of his gifts to afford enjoyment to his friends. 
He did not need to be coaxed. It was enough for him that his 
readings and recitals gave joy to others. There might be few 
or many. and they had but to name their favorite sketch or 
poem. Не did not weary in thus giving himself freely and 
without price. He used to say, ^Tell me what you wish to hear 
and I will be glad to give it to you.” And he would respond 
with all the naivete of a child to every request and with such 
evident heartiness as to enhance the charm of his personality 
and the delight of his entertainment. р 

'The last message that came to me from Eugene Field was 
followed closely by his death, which came so suddenly that it 
caused a painful shock to his many friends. I was in Wood- 
stock at the time. Field wrote: 


* You are now settled in your summer quarters, and ГИ soon 
be out to see you.” А day or two later I picked up the morn- 
ing paper to note with the profoundest sorrow the announce- 
ment of his death. He had not been ill. He was still in the 
rosy flush of his young manhood. Не had retired as usual and 
“fell into that dreamless sleep that kisses down his eyelids 
still." 

Eugene Field, like James Whitcomb Riley, was the poet of 
the common life. Не dignified the homely virtues and ideal- 
ized the everyday things that make up the sum of earthly ex- 
istence. 

As poets, wits and humorists, Riley, Nye and Field are dis- 
tinctively American types. Nye and Field have passed to the 
realms of rest. Riley remains the spared monument. All of 
them have written their names in fadeless letters in the annals 
of mankind. 


inner 


| зевая У. Шале 


ХОИНИ — pm HIN u- OE 
MIHI ОТОЗВАЛ ОО ЗОВ ГРАН 


| 


| WHAT 
| HIS NEIGHBORS 
SAY OF HIM 


BY 
J. H. HOLLINGSWORTH 


“Go search the earth from end to end 
And where's a better all-round friend 
Than Eugene Debs?—a man that stands 
And jest holds out in his two hands 
As warm a heart as ever beat 
Betwixt here and the Mercy Seat!” 


—JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


l heard that Eugene V. Debs is an *un- 
desirable citizens” that he is a “dangerous demagogue;” а 
тегир of strife:? a “jail bird:” a “grafter,” who is heap- 
Ing uj normous bank account by playing on the ignorance 
and credulity of the working class: a hot-headed, wild-eyed, 
ico га rude, brutish. coarse-monthed, malcontent, 
D place the reader of this in а position to know 
he iruth about Mr. Debs, and also, if possible, to forestall 
icr falsehoods that may be set afloat by his political enemies; 
ci myself to ask a few of his neighbors to put down 
Лаек à hite their honest opinion of the character of this 
man. Tl lid so. and did it gladly and wholeheartedly. I 
uld have gotten а bushel of expressions as easily as I got 
these few. But what is lacking in quantity is fully made up 
ш quality, 


The gentlemen whose testimonials are given below аге 
onored resideuts of Mr. Debs’ home city, Terre Haute. They 
are men of high standing in this community. Any list of the 
most prominent citizens of Terre Haute, would include these 
gentlemen. ‘The sianding of those of them engaged in com- 
tuerejal and industrial pursuits can readily be obtained by con- 
ulting Dunn, Bradstreet, or other reporting agencies. ‘Those 
of ihem engaged in the professions rank equally as high, in 
their spheres, as the others. АП of them have for many years 
been in a position to know Mr. Debs intimately. Not one of 
them is a member of the Socialist party, hence, it would ог 
natural to suppose that their politics would not prejudice them 
in his favor. 

That you may the better judge the worth of these testimon- 
jals, permit me to tell you briefly something about each of 
these gentlemen: 


HULMAN & CO. 


This firm consists of Herman Hulman, Sr., and his sons, 
Anton and Herman, Jr. It is one of the representative whole- 
sale grocery houses of the West. Besides the large establish- 
ment in Terre Haute. the Hulmans have branch houses in 
Evansville : TIRES 5 : 

;vansville and Brazil, Ind., and in Paris and Mattoon, Tl. 
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They employ over fifty traveling salesmen besides hundreds 
of other employes. "The volume of their business in enormous. 
The senior member of this firm has known Debs from in- 
fancy. 
Iere is what these gentlemen have to say: 


Terre Haute, Ind., July 6th, 1912. 


Mr. J. H. Hollingsworth, City. 
Dear Sir: 

In response to your request for an expression from us of our 
opinion of Mr. Eugene V. Debs, we wish to say that we have 
intimately known Mr. Debs for more than forty years; and, 
for five vears of this time he was in our employ. 

We consider Mr. Debs unselfish and generous-hearted; а man 
whose life has been devoted to helpful service to his fellow- 
men. His chief delight seems to be to serve others. 

In all business transactions between us, we have found him 
to be honorable and upright--a man of strict honesty and in- 
tegrity; and devoid of the desire to over-reach or take advan- 
tage or deal unjustly witlr others. 

Аза publie man he has had many opportunities to “feather 
his nest," but has uniformly refused to do so. 

No man who knows him as we do, could ever suspect hi:n 
of using any public trust for private gain. 

Many years of close acquaintance have revealed his many 
fine qualities to us, his thorough reliability, his moral up- 

rightness, his deep sincerity, his honesty of DUM and his 
rich endowment of mind and heart. 


Respectfully, 
HurxaN & Co. 


CARL STAHL r 


(Note: Hereafter the address will be omitted and only the 
body of the letter given.) 

Mr. Carl Stahl is the head member of the Stahl, Urban & 
Co., manufacturers of pants, shirts, overalls and coats. The 
trade of this company extends to all parts of the country. In 
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arge factory in this place they have plants 


raved as one of Terre Hautes leading 


“Не who does not know Mr. Debs does 
ihe most imselfish and honest man that ever lived. i 
ial friendship have kept me in almost daily 


‘bs for over a quarter of a century, and even | 
vee with the political views of this self-chosen T 
nust admire the man who generously sacrifices | 
io? {he principles he fearlessly advocates. b 
absolutely no yellow streak in the make-up of | 
Yours truly, | 
Cart STAHL. 
В. L. VIQUESNEY 1 
ираезиеу is senior member of the Viquesney Company, 
mers, publishers, and binders. This is one of the leading 
nting eoucerns of the city. ; 
= А 
Mr. Viquesney, as уоп will note, relates an exceedingly in- 1 


" 


eresting bit of history that lets in a flood of light on the real 

iiracter of Mr. Debs. á 

| Пе writes: “I want to say of Eugene V. Debs that I con- | 
sider him а man of unquestioned integrity in every respect. | 
Have known Mr. Debs for the last twenty years, and have | 
been in a position to know of affairs that took Mr. behiud 

closed doors that many people have not had the opportunity 

of knowing. Had Mr. Debs wanted to take adv antage of his | 
position for the money he might have made out of it, he cer- у 
tainly would be a rich man today. 

However, I am satisfied that the financial end, so far as he, 
was concerned personally, was his last consideration—it was 
а matter of principle with him. 

One instance I would like to cite is this: Following the 
great strike of the American Railway Union, of which or gan- 
ization Mr. Debs was president, that organization owed the 
firm of Moore & Langen something over $3,000.00. At the 
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same time Mr. Debs was put in jail for carrying out what he 
considered was the best interest of the union. After the fail- 
ure of the strike there was no union left to make good this un- 
paid debt. After Mr. Debs was released from jail, he came 
in and asked what the account was and Mr. Moore informed 
him that he had charged it off of the books, and that he did 
not consider Mr. Debs in any way responsible for it personally. 
However, Mr. Debs, stated that the account would some day 
be paid. He went out on the lecture platform, and from the 
proceeds of his lectures he personally paid every cent of that 
account—insisting that the firm of Moore & Langen accept the 
payment, though Mr. Moore tried to convince Debs that he 
should not personally assume it. This is only one of several 
instances where Mr. Debs has personally made good, through 
hard earned money of his own, the debts he was not personally 
responsible for. 

Referring to insinuations made by some that Mr. Debs is 
living off of the working people, I want to say they certainly 
know nothing of him or of his character; otherwise, they would 
not make such an assertion. Regardless of politics or beliefs 
I am sure that if labor and political leaders today would . 
manifest the integrity that Mr. Debs does, conditions would be 
vastly improved for every one concerned. I know whereof 1 
speak. 

Very truly yours, 
D. L. VIQUESNEY. 


LEE GOODMAN 


Mr. Lee Goodman, the author of the following testimonial, 
is the proprietor of one among the oldest and largest clothing 
houses of Terre Haute. The fact that for forty-two consecu- 
tive years he has successfully conducted his establishment in 
this city, indicates that he is a man of more than ordinary 
business ability and uprightness. 

Mr. Goodman writes: “Responding to your invitation for 
some expression from me regarding the character of Mr. 
Eugene V. Debs, I will say that I have been acquainted with 
him from almost the time of my first arrival in this city over 
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forty yeara ago. During these many years we have had con- 
siderable basin lealings. and I want to say that I have al- 
id him io be ‘оп the square/—honest, upright, honor- 
straightforward. 


V 


way 
able : 


Т cannot speak too highly of Mr. Debs as a man. - He pos- 
esses these qualities that endear him to all who know him. 
He is a man whom to know is to love and admire for his high 
and sterling qualities.” 

Respectfully, 
LEE GOODMAN. 


PROF. CHARLES M. CURRY 


The Indiana State Normal has a reputation for high-class 
work unsurpassed by any other institution of the kind in this 
country. Only the best equipped and most competent teachers 
can retain а position in this school. 

The fact that Prof. Charles M. Curry, professor of Litera- 
eux Da: been connected with this school for twenty years, 15 
sufücient guarantee of his efficiency as an instructor and his 
high standing as a man. 

Prof. Curry is the author of "Literary Readings," and other 
texi-hooks now in use in various schools throughout the 
country. | 
| Prof. Curry has this to say of Mr. Debs: “I сап moi 
imagine a man possessed of a keener sense of justice and the 
need of fairness than Eugene V. Debs. ‘The strong words that 
sometimes disturb quiet souls among his listeners andl readers 
have their source, I am sure, in the very real indignation that 
sways his mind at the unnecessary oppressions of the weaker 
or more unfortunate at the hands of the powerful or more 
fortunate. The great gentleness of his character and his sense 
of human brotherhood make it out of the question that he 
should hurt any worthy cause or person. His opposition is 
directed toward conditions that exist in society, and not to- 
ward individuals except as illustrations or beneficiaries of these 
conditions. 

Such is the impression produced by many years of acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Debs. The notion, sometimes heard, that he is 
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an irresponsible ‘firebrand’ is not a notion possessed by any 
who know him best where he has spent his life.” 


Cordially, 
CuarLes M. Curry. 


CLARENCE A. ROYSE 


Mr. Royse is an attorney of this city enjoying a large and 
lucrative. practice. He is a graduate of DePauw University, 
and a man held in high esteem by his neighbors. 

You will enjoy the fine tribute he pays to Mr. Debs. 

He writes: “It has been my pleasure and privilege for a 
number of years to know well "Gene Debs, to feel the glory of 
enthusiasm which radiates from his great soul, and to count his 
friendship among the blessings of a life-time. As a champion 
of revolutionary political and social ideas, he naturally is mis- 
understood and reviled. In the minds of many people, his tall, 
gaunt, wiry figure stands as the embodiment of the spirit of 
hatred and envy, as a scourge going up and down the country 
lighting the fires of destruction. The utter falsity of this no- 
tion is apparent the moment one comes in personal contact with 


the man. I will not here discuss the validity of his political 
philosophy, or the worth of his social message, concerning 


which honest men may differ according to their several points 
of view, but will only suggest the quality of the man. 

I venture to say that no one can really know "Gene Debs 
and watch the kindly smile perpetually playing over his fea- 
tures, without perceiving that the basic motive of his charac- 
ter is love; an all embracing passionate sympathy, which de- 
mands for every fellow-creature, a more abundant life. The 
earnestness and intensity of the man light up his features and 
crowd from his lips a rushing torrent of facts and ideas, il- 
lustrations and arguments. His eyes are aflame and to his 
finger tips he is alive. 

"Gene Debs is one of those rare souls who are capable of а 
conviction so deep, a devotion so complete, as to centralize and 
unify every activity and interest of their lives. With him, 
personal ambitions, the attractions of money and possessions, 
ease and success, play no part. Abuse and appreciation are 
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equally unimportant; he has no time for self-consciousness of 
any sort. hat his message should get itself uttered, is the one 
thing worth while for him, and to that work he gives himself 
joyfully and completely. 

Equally he has in his heart no trace of resentment against 
any man or class of men. His fierce philipics are never ut- 
tered against persons, but only against injustice, ignorance 
and oppression. He regards the degenerate beneficiaries of 
privilege as vietims of the system, just as truly as are the ex- 
ploited masses. Не rejoices in all that man has achieved n 
material aud mental posessions, and in the multiplied wealth 
that has come from| scientific progress and industrial organiza- 
tion. He would hold fast all that is good, but his doctrine is 
that material things are good only as they minister to the souls 
of men. His voice rings out with an eloquence born of a deep 
conviction—a conviction of the injustice and stupid disorder 
of our industrial arrangements, whereby wealth accumulates 
and men decay. llis concern is for men as human beings, each 
endowed with infinite possibilities of perfection. Не would 
open to every creature the door of hope and opportunity, and 
remove the possibility of any man rising on the bruised bodies 
of his fellows. His motive power is the same religious zeal 
that inspired St. Francis—the gospel of the brotherhood of 
man. 

Nevertheless, he is a wholly different type of man. He is 
absolutely modern and wholly human. He is of the twentieth 
century, or the twenty-first, and his eyes are set toward the 
future. The purpose he has in mind is the universal recogni- 
tion of the fact that man is a social creature, that therefore 
altruism and egoism are one; that the welfare and destiny of 
each individual cell in the body politic, is inherently and 
necessarily bound up with the welfare and destiny of the 
organism. Тре means on which he relies are education, demo- 
cracy and the ballot, the awakening intelligence of the work- 
ing class, and the consequent perfection of human institutions 
so as to fit human needs. 

Although the most serious of men, he shows no trace of 
hardness, pessimism or austerity. He is a perpetual fountain 
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of good cheer and good will. His heart leaps up when he be- 
holds a rain-bow in the sky, and to him the sky is ever aglow 
with the bright colors of hope. His interest in the ideas and 
activities of others in intense, his curiosity is insatiable, his 
joy in human fellowship is genuine, his fund of energy is inex- 
haustible. ТІ have never known a more genial, lovable and 
'adiant man than "Gene Debs. Не is one of the world’s great 
men, and after the heat of contemporary political passions has 
cooled, he will inevitably take his true place on the roll of 
fame, as one who loved his fellow-men, and as a powerful 
teacher and preacher of a new ideal of social justice." 
Sincerely, 
CLARENCE A Royse. 


MAX EHRMANN 


Mr. Ehrmann is a young poet and writer of exceptional 
ability. He is a Harvard man, and the author of ten volumes 
—novels, plays, poems, etc., that have been widely read, and 
also of numerous essays and short stories. A prayer written 
by him has been translated into several languages, and the 
publishers announce that up to date over a million copies have 
been printed. His latest volume, “The Wife of Marobius,” is 
attracting wide attention, and promises to be one of his most 
successful books. | 

Mr. Ehrmann writes: *Nearly all my life I have lived not 
far from Mr. Debs! home, and for several years I have lived 
less than two blocks away. Aside from knowing Mr. Debs as 
a man who has theories about government, I know him as a 
neighbor. I think he 1$ almost the finest grained man in his 
private life I have ever known. In his home and in the 
neighborhood generally he is held in tender regard, and this 
in spite of the fact that few of his neighbors agree with his 
political doctrines. His wife is a beautiful, big-hearted wo- 
man; and the relations between them are such as would put to 
shame many of the critics of his private life. Mr. Debs, how- 
ever, has one besetting sin in the eyes of “practical” persons: 
he 15 generous almost to the point of folly. Не could be now 
а man of means, resting 1n independence, (which seems to be 
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the ideal of most persons), but for the fact that he works too 
much without pay and gives away too much of what he earns. 
To the cnd of his days, I fancy, he will be classed with the 
hon in matters of money. Personally the man is immacu- 
vever knew a cleaner man. But he could not be taken 

lel of fashion. That one dark suit of clothes, it 


to me, he has worn from the beginning of time. When 


из man eloses his eyes in his last sleep, something will go out 
he lives of his neighbors and friends here at home (re- 
ardless of purty polities) that will leave a hurt which time 
«annot soothe or new friendships assuage. If it'is possible for 
cn to Jove each other, T should say that this man is loved--- 
epe, near his own fire-side, where we know him.” 
Cordially, 


Max EHRMANN. 


DR. CHARLES GERSTMEYER 

For forty-five vears Dr. Gerstmeyer has practiced medicine 
in this city. Long ago his reputation for konwledge and skill 
in his profession was established. No man stands higher in the 
niedical profession in this city. He is highly esteemed by his 
Р. Пом practitioners and is often called in consultation by them. 

Dr. Gerstmeyer is a great lover of the best books, a student, 
a clear thinker, and withal has profound sympathy for the 
poor and distressed. Не has a large practice and includes 
among his patrons many of the wealthy families of the city. 

Dr. Gerstmeyer writes: “I am not a socialist, yet I am a 
friend to "Gene Debs. I have known him for thirty-five years, 
to him years of storm and stress, and never knew him to falter 
in his work. Strictly honorable and more than honest in his 
dealings with his fellowmen, he would scorn to do a mean act 
and would make any sacrifice rather than betray a trust. I 
admire him for his dogged persistent advocacy of what he be- 
lieves right. He is a political Wendall Phillips who has roused 
the old parties from their sodden sleep. Debs is a new force 
in politics and will give the old parties plenty to think about. 
I hope he may live long enough to see the realization of some 
of the things he stands for.” Yours truly, 

CHARLES GERSTMEYER. 
и 


ul 


You have now read the opinions entertained by eight lead- 
ing citizens of Terre Haute regarding Mr. Debs,—men repre- 
senting as many different vocations. They did not express 
their opinions merely because they were requested to do so, or 
through fear that by refusing they might give offense. If you 
knew them you would know they are men of too much self- 
respect and independence to be induced to give their testi- 
monials to one whom they believed underserving. They gave 
them because they sincerely believe Debs is in very way 
worthy of them. 


(Further Testimonials Follow on Next Page) 
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FURTHER TESTIMONIALS 


ROBERT HUNTER'S TRIBUTE 


Robert Hunter, who, as author and writer, has won national 
recognition and whose books are in almost every publie li- 
brary, now living in New York, was born in Terre Haute, knew 
Debs from his childhood and here is the beautiful tribute paid 
by him to his elder townsman: 

I remember as a little lad of eight or nine years, walking 
with my father in one of the streets of Terre Haute. А tall, 
slender, handsome young man stopped to talk with my father. 
At first I was fascinated by the way they grasped hands and 
looked into each other's eyes. I was then impressed by their 
animated conversation. But they talked on and on until it 
seemed to me hours in length; and finally I began to tug at my 
father's coat tails, urging him to come оп. After a while they 
parted, and my father said to me very seriously, ^You should 
not interrupt me, Robert when I am talking. That young man 
is one of the greatest souls on this earth, and you should have 
listened to what he said." 

From time to time afterward I heard of "Gene, and many 
were the stories told of him. Everyone spoke of his friendship 
for the poor. He could not keep money in his pocket. His 
wife says he always gives away his clothes to those who come 
to his door; and he gives his best suits, never his old ones. 

Once I was told he had a gold watch of considerable value 
which had been given to him, and a fireman who had been out 
of work for some time stopped to say that he had a job offered 
him on the railroad, but he would have to have a wateh be- 
fore he could go to work. Immediately "Gene took out his 
gold watch and gave it to the man, telling him to return it 
when he was able to buy one for himself. 
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These and countless other stories are told by his fellow 
citizens. Many of them do not understand "Gene. His views 
and his work they cannot comprehend, but every man, woman 
and child in that town loves him with a devotion quite ex- 
traordinary. 1 

They say that a prophet is without honor in his own coun- 
try, but in Terre Haute you will find that however much they 
misunderstand the work that 'Gene is doing there is not one 
who does not honor and love him. 


Ask anyone. Со to the poor, the vagrant, the hobo. Go to 
the churches, to the rich, to the banker, to the traction magnate. 
You will find that every single one will say that "Gene has 
something which other men do not possess. Some will say he 
is rash, unwise and too radical, Others will say that he is too 
good for this world, and that his visions and dreams are the 
fanciful outpourings of a generous but impractical soul. But 
ask them about his character, his honesty, his sincerity, and 
unconsciously many of them will remove their hats. 


Some of these statements will seem an exaggeration. Dut 
one cannot avoid that in speaking of 'Gene. When one who 
knows him makes any statement, no matter how moderate, it 
will seem to others who do not know him an exaggeration. 


'Gene has followed Truth wherever she has led. Не does 
not ask what is politics, what is wise, what is expedient; he 
only asks what is truth? Не loves:Truth beyond all things. 
She is his absolute mistress, and he has gone with her from 
riches to poverty, from popularity to unpopularity. Не has 
gone with her out of great positions into small positions. He 
has stood up for her against all men. For her he has seemed 
at times to sacrifice all earthly gain and to accept without one 
pang of regret misunderstanding, misrepresentation and al- 
most universal condemnation. For her he has been momen- 
tarily one of the most popular men in the country and for her 
he has been momentarily one of the most unpopular men in the 
country. Не has been her companion when everyone believed 
in her, and he has been her companion when to believe in her 
meant to go into prison stripes, behind iron bars. 
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Sometimes I have differed with 'Gene. I have said to him 
that what he was doing was unwise, impolitie, dangerous. At 
such times, under such criticism, he is always kindly, but 
undeterred: and it is his conscience that answers vou back and 
asks, “But is it right? Ts it true?” 

Shorily after I left college I went to live in one of the most 
poverty-stricken districts of Chicago. One Sunday it was an- 
nounced that Eugene would come there to speak. Thousands 
came to hear him, and overflowing the hall a multitude waited 
outside to hear him speak from a truck. After waiting for 
two hours perhaps, "Gene came out and began to speak. Most 
of the audience were foreigners who could hardly understand 
a word of English, and as I heard his beautiful words and saw 
their wistful earnest faces I felt that something more power- 
ful, penetrating and articulate than mere words was passing 
between the audience and the speaker. For a moment it seemed 
to me that a soul was speaking from the eyes and frame of 
"Gene, and that, regardless of difference of language and all 
the traditional barriers that seperated him from the multitude 
about him, they understood and believed all he said. I remem- 
ber how my heart beat and how tears began to flow from my 
boyish eyes. I was ashamed for fear some one would see me. 
And it was not because of anything that "Gene was saying. It 
was solely because of something back of the man, something 
greater than the man, something bigger, more powerful, and 
more moving than any words or expression. And after the 
thing was over I went to him, helped him on with his coat, and 
fondled him as would my own brother. And as we went away 
together there kept coming into my heart the words of Ruth: 

“Entreat me not to leave thee or to return from following 
after thee. For whither thou goest I will go, and whither thou 
lodgest I will lodge. ‘Thy people shall be my people, and thy 
God my God.” 


GEORGE BICKNELL’S TRIBUTE 


George Bicknell, poet, artist and craftsman, also professor 
and chautauqua manager, writes of Debs in the following glow- 
ing and appreciative terms: 
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“I have known Debs for almost ten years. T lived in his 
home town for four years and I have had many personal con- 
versations with him and have heard him speak in publie many 
times. During this time I have been a close observer of him and 
his publie utterances, and Т can repeat here, as I have often 
stated, that he is one of the kindest, humblest, most chival- 
rous men I have ever known. His life is never too full to do 
little acts and little deeds of kindness. Т watched him, un- 
observed, one evening just at dusk, as he was leaving his office 
in a cold drizzling rain, walk six blocks. In passing this dis- 
tance it took him not less than a half hour, for he stopped six 
times to salute and converse with some one he knew, an odd but 
indeed democratic list. One a business man of the town, one a 
poet, one a drayman, one an old blind man, one a colored man 
and one a little child. 

*Only yesterday I met him at a railway station coming in 
the gate as I was going out to take a train. Nothing would 
do him but that he must turn and carry my suit-case to the 
rear of the train where I was boarding the train, almost a block 
away. I relate these incidents to reveal the spirit of the man, 
such as I have never seen elsewhere and such as all know who 
know him....... 

“There are hundreds of incidents of Debs’ life that are known 
by his friends that could be related to show his almost child- 


like humanitarian heart....... 


“Among other charges that are often brought against Debs 
is one that is brought against all labor leaders, that he is in 
it for the money. Some time ago I wrote an article ‘The Per- 
sonal Side of Eugene V. Debs, which was published in the 
'Twentieth Century Magazine. In this article was published a 
picture of the old shack of a house in which Debs was born and 
also the picture of a modern house in which he now lives. This 
article brought out several editorials in capitalist papers ай] 
they all sought to prove that Debs’ preaching was not practiced 
by him because he was born in this old house and ‘dared to live 
in a modern house. But Debs’ fight is not that men may not 
have modern living conditions and a certain amount of case 
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and pleasure, but that the capitalist system makes it so that 
all men cannot have these. 


“It was through me a few years ago that a Chautauqua 
Bureau offered Debs twenty dates during the month of August 
at $150 each, but Debs declined it to work in the interest of 
labor for a little more than his expenses.” 


THE MAYOR’S OPINION 


A gentleman in Michigan having heard some of the false 
and slanderous stories about Debs wrote to the Mayor of Terre 
Haute for information and received the following letter in re- 
turn: 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 
City of Terre Haute, Indiana. 
James Lyons, Mayor. 


February 27, 1907. 
John Cuthbertson, 
Crooked Lake, Michigan.. 


Dear Sir: Yours of the 24th inst., requesting information 
without any political bias as to the standing of Eugene V. 
Debs in this community. In reply will state that while the 
overwhelming majority of the people here are opposed to the 
social and economic theories of Mr. Debs, that there is not, 
perhaps, a single man in this city who enjoys to a greater de- 
gree than Mr. Debs, the affection, love and profound respect 
of the entire community. Не is cultured, brilliant, eloquent, 
scholarly, companionable, and lovable in his relations with his 
fellowman. At home he is known as “Gene,” and that perhaps 
indicates our feeling towards him as a man, independent of 
his political views. Пе numbers his friends and associates 
among all classes, rich and poor, and some of the richest men 
here, people who by very instinct are bitter against Socialism, 
are warm personal friends of Mr. Debs. His personal life is 
spotless and he enjoys a beautiful home life. Few public men 
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have been more persistently and cruelly misrepresented by the 
press of the country. When such a man as James Whitcomb 
Riley the Hoosier Poet, comes to Terre Haute, he is always 
the guest of Mr. Debs. 

If you care to use this letter in any way for publication you 
are at liberty to do so. Every word I have written, and I am 
not in sympathy with Mr. Debs’ views on Socialism, I know 
would be heartly indorsed by the people of this city. 


Very respectfully, 
James Lyons, Mayor 


STATEMENT OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
CENTRAL LABOR UNION 


Debs and Union Labor. 
To whom it may concern: 


For several years past a report has been persistently cir- 
culated, with malice aforethought, to the etfect that the house 
that Eugene V. Debs lives in was built by non-union labor, 
that it was painted by non-union labor, and kept in repair by 
non-union labor. 

This report was first sprung in the presidential campaign of 
1908 and at that time telegraphed over all the country to in- 
jure Debs’ candidacy; it was revived in the campaign of 1912 
and it has been given a fresh start since his recent indictment 
in the federal court. 

Sometimes this report appears in one form and sometimes 
another but however it may vary, its object is always the same 
and that is to discredit Debs in the eyes of union men. 

The undersigned, who has lived in the same town with Debs 
and has known him intimately during the last twenty-seven 
years, having been active in union labor during all that time, 
now issues this statement to deny the reports above mentioned 
as being absolutely false and as having no shadow of founda- 
tion in fact. 

These reports have but one purpose and that is not to help 
union labor but to hurt Debs who has worked all his life to 
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make union labor what it is today. Аз nothing that is true of 
him can be sprung to hurt Debs, resort must be had to false- 
hood and slander and that is the object of these malicious and 
lving reports which are frequently brought to my attention 
and which I now deny publicly in the interest of truth and 
justice. 

The fact is that Debs organized most of the unions in this 
city and when he was grand secretary and treasurer of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen his office was head- 
quarters for organized labor unions of every kind and form. 
When unions needed money they went to Debs; when they were 
in trouble they went to Debs; when they had grievances they 
went to Debs. It was Debs who arbitrated all their early 
troubles or led their sirikes over and over again, and never 
once did he turn his back on a labor union or a union man. 

This is but a small part of his record as a union man here in 
Terre Haute where we have been in close touch with him for 
over a quarter of a century and know him for what he is. 

I ask every union paper in the interest of common justice to 
publish this statement and help to stamp out this infamous lie. 
No one who utters it will dare to face the undersigned in do- 
ing so, or any other union man here in Terre Haute where the 
facts are known. 

It is very easy to understand why Wall street capitalists 
should circulate this and other slanders about Debs, but cer- 
tainly no true union workingman will give them currency. 


Рип, К. RrrxBoLDb, 
President Central Labor Union. 
Terre Haute, Ind., Feb. 22, 1913. 


LET JUSTICE BE DONE! 
Editor National Rip-Saw: 


Sir:—In a recent issue of your widely circulated paper I 
noted that Eugene V. Debs was compelled to stoop to the 
humiliating position of defending himself from the cowardly, 
scurrilous attack made upon him by a fellow named Grant 
Hamilton of Salt Lake City, while there in the capacity of paid 
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organizer for the American Federation of Labor. It appears 
that this blatant fakir tried to convey the impression that 
Debs, “while editor of the Locomotive Firemen's Magazine, 
had the printing done in a non-union office, and that when a 
committee from the Typographical Union called upon him to 
protest that he (Debs) ordered them from his office." 

In answer to this cowardly charge I want to say that when 
Hamilton made it he lied, damnably lied, and had I been pres- 
ent I would have forced that lie down his sordid throat when 
his foul tongue uttered it. 

I was President of the Terre Haute 'Fypographical Union 
Хо. 76, when “Our Gene," as we lovingly called the great 
humanitarian, had charge of the publication of the Locomotive 
Firemen's Magazine, and can vouch for the fact that the firm 
of Moore & Langen, where he had his printing done, was 
strictly а union shop and that Debs was the man who made it 
so. That firm had to furnish Debs with the printers’ union 
label, the insignia of our craft, or they never would have been 
allowed to do the work. Хо, not by Debs, and the idea of a 
committee of the printers’ union waiting on him with a protest 
is not only false and slanderous but utterly absurd. 


Eugene V. Debs is on the roster—or should be—as honorary 
member of Terre Haute Typographical Union No. 16 for the 
manifold good offices he rendered the union, and when his 
name was presented for that honor there was not a dissenting 
voice, and when I, as President of the union, put the motion to 
the members it was carried unanimously. 


Well do I remember the long and bitter fight we printers hail 
with the non-union Gazette at Terre Haute, and with the aid 
of the other unions we almost had that sheet call “30” on its 
existence. Then it was that the labor crushers, the rich re- 
publicans composed of contractors, builders and manufac- 
turers, came to the aid of the Ball brothers, its publishers, and 
pledged their money and influence (although the Gazette was 
the official democratic organ of Vigo County), providing they 
would continue fighting the trade unions until they were wiped 
out of existence. This infused new life in the Gazette, and the 
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unions soon began to feel the pressure and the persecution. 
The intention of the labor crushers, now all combined, would 
soon have been accomplished had not *Our Gene" come to the 
rescue by enlisting a few good Samaritans who, with himself, 
put up the money, purchased a printing plant and launched 
"The Evening News," which soon gained a large circulation 
among workingmen. But, alas! It was doomed to be driven 
out of existence and after two years of useful service suspended 
publication. This was brought about by its enemies, who, 
working secretly for its destruction, in some mysterious way 
foisted a fellow named Connor on the paper who was en- 
trusted with its business management, and he soon completed 
his dastardly work. This fellow, smooth as a Judas, inquisitive 
as а spy, and crafty as a Pinkerton hireling, in a few short 
months put the paper on the rocks and then suddenly departed, 
leaving the printers with some $50 to $100 coming to them for 
back salary and a lot of other unsettled bills. 

Debs and his associates who originally financed the project 
did all in their power to resuscitate the paper, but in vain. 
They were out their original investment for the plant and 
could not raise sufficient capital to resume publication, but 
Brother Debs raised many a dollar for those who suffered the 
loss of their salary, and helped others get situations in other 
industries. 

If I were to recount one-half the good offices Eugene V. 
Debs did for the trade unions while I was in Terre Haute, I 
could fill up the entire pages of The Rip-Saw, and then a sup- 
plement would have to be added. Suffice it to say that he 
helped the writer to organize many of the trade unions of 
Terre Haute in those days, and many a night did we rouse him 
out of his bed to come and help settle some dispute or other 
between employer and employes, for the printers, the painters, 
the lathers and plasterers, the coopers, the cigar makers, the 
carpenters, the brick makers, the hodearriers, and manv 
others which I have borne witness to. 

Believe me, Mr. Editor, it would not be healthy for Hamil- 
ton to express himself about Eugene V. Debs in Terre Haute 
as he did in Salt Lake City. No! Instead of escaping what 
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he deserved for his cowardly utterance—a bath in Salt Lake— 
he assuredly would not escape a dip in the Wabash before 
leaving the Prairie City. 

Debs, for his sincere honesty of purpose, his genial, warm- 
hearted disposition, his faithful. untiring efforts to uplift the 
downtrodden, is loved by the union men, revered by those who 
do not agree with him politically, and respected by all who 
know him. The true character of this great man is summed 
up by James Whiteomb Riley, the *Hoosier poet," in his 
dialect poem, “Regardin’ Terre Haute”: 


“And there's "Gene Debs—a man "at stands 
And just holds out in his two hands 

As warm a heart as ever beat 

Betwixt here and the Jedgement Seat!” 


J. P. MacDonacu, 
845 Grant St., Akron, Ohio. 
May 10th, 1914. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE OF EUGENE V. DEBS 
By Isabel MacLean. 


One cannot write of the religious life of Eugene Victor Debs 
as if it were one phase of his life, separate and apart from the 
rest. What Debs is on Sunday, that he is every other day. 

What he is in his inmost thought and feeling, that and no 
other is he in his speech and action. His spirit and its expres- 
sion are in beautiful accord. The inward and the outward are 
as one. Therefore his life, religious and political, private and 
public, must be taken as a whole. His religion works itself out 
in his political activity, as well as in his public utterances and 
his personal relations. 

Pure religion and undefiled, before God and the Father, we 
are told, is to visit the fatherless and the widow in their afflic- 
tion, and to keep one's self unspotted from the world. 

I do not know what Mr. Debs’ denominational affiliations 
may be; but I do know that to the cause of the helpless, the 
unfortunate, the suffering. and the oppressed everywhere he is 
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devoting his whole life and all his splendid talents with a 
pure heart, fervently. 

I know that on a cold winter’s day he has taken off his own 
coat and given it to a shivering old man on the street, and 
giving himself with his gift, said, *Brother, you need this 
more than I do." 

I know that not long ago he gave his own good gold watch 
to a trainman who had been discharged for unpunctuality, 
which was unavoidable because his old watch was utterly un- 
reliable. 

I know that on his Chautauqua lecture tours he has gone 
into mining towns among the mountains of the far west where 
a strike was in progress and the women and children were in 
a State of destitution—has gone in among them with two 
hundred dollars in his pocket; and, when he came out, he had 
to borrow money enough to take him to the next place where 
he was to lecture. 


A BIG HEART. 


It was James Whitcomb Riley, a fellow townsman, who 
wrote of him: 


And there's "Gene Debs, a man "at stands 
And holds right out in his two hands 
As big a heart as ever beat 

Detwixt here and the jedgement seat. 


He belongs to the tribe of Abou Ben Adhem, who, among 
ihose who acclaimed their love to God, was content to be 
written down *as one who loves his fellow men;" and in the 
final count it was found that *Ben Adhem's name led all the 
rest." 

And I do know, also, that he has kept himself unspotted 
from the world. Wordly wealth, power and honors are noth- 
ing to this man. Has he not in rich abundance the real wealth, 
pure pleasures and deep joys that no money can buy? Is he 
not honored and believed in and almost idolized by millions of 
his fellow men? And has he not that power over men, rare 
and surpassing, of arousing and quickening into life the 
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highest and the deepest and tenderest emotions of their souls, 
and swaying their minds to true and noble deeds by his match- 
less oratory ? 

Ten thousand pens have tried to describe "Gene Debs adequate 
ly, and others are still trying it. For my part, I am going 
to let his own pen reveal something of the man to you in a 
couple of illuminating sentences. I have before me a personal 
letter from him, not intended for publication, written in 1900, 
in which he says, on the question of accepting the nomination 
for presidential candidate of the Socialist party: 

“I wish no ‘office’ nor *honors'—empty baubles all. When my 
days are ended, I shall have enjoyed the love of those capable 
of appreciating a man who is true to himself, and that is 
enough.” 

Again, eight years later, on a similar occasion, after stating 
that personally he did not wish the nomination, but would 
abide by the decision of the party, as a loyal member should 
do, he writes: 

“When the convention is over and the battle begins, T shall 
not be found wanting. I have long since passed that point in 
life where we are searched for foolish vanity and stripped of 
desire for personal glory. But one ambition now rules my life, 
and that is to serve with all the powers of my body, mind and 
soul the cause of Socialism and that without any other honor 
than that which comes to the rest of the workers in the ranks.” 

His keen, logical mind sees clearly the folly of attempting 
to relieve the individual sufferers while the causes that produce 
them continue to flourish unmolested. In his arraignment of 
the wrongs and injustice of our present industrial system he 
is as uncompromising as truth itself. As the money-changers 
were driven out of the Father’s house, so would he have the 
usurpers driven out who monopolize to themselves this bounti- 
ful earth which the Father has given to all his children as 
their common heritage. 

He sees a vision of a new earth wherein no man shall build 
and another inhabit, where none shall plant and another 
reap, where every man and every woman shall have the fuli 
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result of their labor, and have full opportunity to become the 
best and highest that it is possible for them to be. 


To him the brotherhood of man is not merely an abstract 
intellectual conception but a living, vital consciousness which 
fills him with a burning zeal for its actualization in our prac- 
tieal every-day life, right now and here, upon this beautiful 
earth. 

And so in his denunciation of the wrong and injustice aris- 
ing from our present competitive system of industry it is not 
he, but the truth, that condemns. 

One man, Murray E. King, has succeded in catching this at- 
titude of Debs, and expressing it in these lines: 


He fights as one who feels the hurt, 
The hurt that he perforce must deal; 
He strikes as one who feels that he 

Must deal the blow that he must feel; 
The tender Debs I see alway. 

The looming figure of a man at bay. 


А man at bay, who still must fight. 

And serve the cause by thrust and blow— 
The cause that bids him thrust and strike, 
In spite of tenderness for foe, 

And makes him love the foe lie strikes, 
And take the pain of every blow. 


I see his tender, pitying hands, 
Outstretching for the hearts of men; 

I feel the pleading of his voice, 

The tragedy of love and pain, 

Of faith so strong, of heart so good— 
Herald of dawn and brotherhood. 


And this man, to whom twenty-five thousand people listened 
in Madison Square Garden, New York, a few weeks ago, while 
ten thousand more were turned away from the doors disap- 
pointed, is as simple-hearted as a child. How he loves the 
children. And how they love him! I wish you could see the 
picture I have of him, proudly seated in the midst of a group 
of sixteen of the neighbors! children, with the smallest of all 
on his knee. Once, when a magnificent reception was given to 
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him in a western city by the leading citizens, the mayor mak- 
ing the address of welcome and Debs replying, *at the close of 
the address a group of little children bearing baskets of flowers 
and wreaths, and their little faces suffused with smiles, marehed 
to the platform, and literally smothered their friend with roses. 
Tears came to the big brother's eyes as he gathered the little 
ones to him. An hour later," wrote my friend, “I passed 'Gene 
sitting on the curb, with a dozen bright-eyed lassies and laddies 
clinging to his arms and shoulders. Mark my words: ‘You can 
pin your faith to the man loved by children.’ ? 

“Except ye become as little children"— 

Ah, well I know the *big brother" is very near the Kingdom. 

Just one more story, to illustrate another phase. 

Once, after a strike on a certain large railroad had been set- 
tled through the mediation of Debs, the men having gained 
some concessions which made hfe a little more bearable, they 
wanted to show their gratitude by having a banquet with Debs 
as the guest of honor. But Debs did not want this, and ad- 
vised them not to spend their money that way. 

Then they suggested a mass meeting at which they might ex- 
press their feelings in an ovation when "Gene appeared on the 
platform. To this he would not consent either; didn't want 
any fuss made over it; he had only done his duty, same as the 
rest of them; many of them had sacrificed and suffered more 
than he, he said; and he wanted to slip away quietly to his 
home for a briéf rest. 


A SILENT TRIBUTE. 


Early next morning, as his train pulled out from the station, 
the conductor came up to him, and asked him to step out on the 
rear platform for a moment. He did so, and saw that men, 
hundreds of htem, from navvies up, were drawn up in line, on 
each side of the track; and more than one tear rolled down 
"Gene's cheek as the train drew slowly out from the station 
between the two lines of rugged, hard-working men, standing 
there in the morning light, with their heads bared and bowed. 
It was their tribute to the unselfishness and the pure, disinter- 
ested devotion of their beloved leader. 
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Such, then, is the religious life of Eugene Debs. Не obeys 
literally and unstintedly the “new commandment” that was 
given unto us. His religion is love, love of humanity as a 
whole, and of individuals composing it, regardless of their de- 
serts. Не radiates it, as the sun does its light, because it is 
there and must come out. Debs believes greatly in men; there- 
fore do they believe greatly in him. 

There are many Socialists, but only one Debs. Many believe 
in Socialism, but Debs zs a Socialist. Many believe in Chris- 
tianity, but Debs és a Christian. There is no corner of room 
in his great heart for any selfishness or uncharitableness or un- 
worthiness. His whole being is aflame with the white passion 
for humanity, for justice to the humblest as well as to the 
greatest of the children of men, for a world swayed by the 
living forces of love and truth and justice, where there shall 
be no hunger, no sickness or maiming or death or crime from 
causes which can be prevented: neither shall there be war any 
more; nor shall any of God's children lack any good thing. To 
this end lives and works Eugene Debs. 

And, “inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these, my brethren—.” —Christian Endeavorer World. 


Those who, in the face of these splendid tributes, still permit 
their prejudices to blind them to the truth concerning Debs, 
would not be convinced though one arose from the dead. Such 
persons are joined to their idols, and, for one, I do not care to 
deprive them of the poor comfort they may derive from kow- 
towing to their little false gods. But those who do not want to 
intentionally wrong a fellowman, will, I believe, be glad to 
know the truth about this clean, brave, sincere, unselfish, big- 
hearted and noble-minded man, Eugene Victor Debs. 


"Gene Debs is the most lovable man I 
ever knew. Debs is sincere. His heart is 
as gentle as a woman's and as fresh as a 
mountain brook. If Debs were a priest, the 
world would listen to his eloquence, and that 
gentle, musical voice and sad, sweet smile 
of his would soften the hardest heart." 
EUGENE FIELD. 
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